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L,  D.  S.  Training  Doesn't  Cost — It  Pays! 

Hish  School  Graduates : 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  success  thus  far.  But  don't  rest 
on  your  laurels!  There  isn't  time!  Plan;  now  to  attend  the  L.  D.  S. 
Business  College.  A  course  here  will  be  an  excellent  investment  of 
both  time  and  money,  whether  you  decide  to  continue  your  education 
in  a  standard  university,  or  to  enter  the  business  world. 
Visit    the    school    or    send    for    the    booklet,    "Planning    Your    Future." 
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For  the  first  time  all  three 
basic  principles  of  clean- 
infiT — all  combined  in  one 
machine— Cleans  Better 
— Cleans    Faster. 

Eliminates  tiresome  arm 
action  from  your  vacuum 
cleaning,  cleans  by  power- 
ful MACHINE  ACTION. 
The  lowest  price  ever 
asked  for  a  cleaner  of 
such  quality  and  perform- 
ance. 

$5.00  down — balance  on 
easy  terms — Phone  for 
demonstration. 

The  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Company 

177  East  Broadway  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Phone  Wasatch   4764 
Or  Any  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company  Store 


SAVES  3  WAYS 

— in  quick  starting, 
in  acceleration,  in 
steady  running. 
SUPER-SHELL  is 
the  first  truly 
balanced  gasoline. 
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Special  Machinery  Enables  Us  To  Give  Our  Patrons 

A  CLEVER  NEW  SERVICE  ON  SHIRTS 

TRY  OUR  EFFICIENT  FAMILY  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Was.   2624 — 2625 
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Help  Yourself  to  ENERGY 


You  help  yourself  to  a  generous  portion  of  energy  when  you 
include  Fisher's  Vitamin  "D"  Bread  in  your  diet.  In  addition 
to  the  energy  for  hard  work  and  muscle  building  properties, 
this  better  bread  supplies  the  Vitamin  "D"  all  children  need  to 
help  build  better  teeth  and  strong  bones.  Order  from  your 
grocer  today.       FISHER'S  VITAMIN  "D*'  BREAD 

A  Product  of    AMERICAN  LADY  BAKING  COMPANY 

100%  Home-Owned  NRA  Bakery 
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Kerr  Gold-lacquered  Caps  consist  of  two  pieces — Screw 
Band  and  Lids.  They  are  "Self -Sealing"  and  require  no 
wrenches  for  sealing  or  opening.  KERR  Caps  are  not  af- 
fected by  vinegar  or  food  acids  and  are  proof  against  mould 
and  spoilage. 

BUY  KERR  CAPS  AND  LIDS  FROM 
YOUR  DEALER 

COMPLETE  DIRECTIONS  IN  EACH  PACKAGE 


Test  Instantly 
For  Seat 


THE  BEST  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Maid  o'  Glover 
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Mother's  liitgdom 


By  E.  C.  Baird 


There  is  a  kingdom,  called  "The  Home," 
Where  Mother  reigns  as  queen; 

The  treasures  fair  that  cluster  there. 
Not  elsewhere   may  be  seen. 

She  loves  this  kingdom  of  "The  Home" 
And  here  she  builds  her  throne; 

The  things  of  worth  that  bless  the  earth 
Find  here  a  safety  zone. 


Her  children  live  in  blessedness, 

Protected  by  her  love; 
With  gentle  sway  she  leads  the  way, 

Through  wisdom  from  above. 

Her  word,  her  smile,  her  soft  caress — 
She  rules  her  realm  with  these; 

With  humble  heart  she  does  her  part, 
And  conquers  on  her  knees. 


Keep  clean  your  kingdom — sweet  and 
fair — 
O  Mother,  fine  and  true! 
For,  in  this  fight  for  God  and  right, 
So  much  depends  on  you. 

Used  by  courtesy  The  Christian  Standard. 


The  Sunday  School  Conference 


The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  was  held  in  the  Tabernacle, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday  evening,  April  7, 
1935,  at  7  o'clock,  with  an  audience  estimated 
at  ten  thousand.  The  conference  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  Presidents  Heber  J. 
Grant,  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  and  David  O. 
McKay;  also  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve,  the  Presiding  Bishopric,  and  the  First 
Council  of  the  Seventy. 

The  General  Superintendency,  Elders 
George  D.  Pyper,  Milton  Bennion  and  Geo. 
R.  Hill,  Jr.,  presided  alternately  during  the 
rendition  of  the  program  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Organ  Prelude,  Elder  Frank  W.  Asper. 

2.  Congregational  singing,  "Glory  to  God 
on  High,"  Elder  P.  Melvin  Petersen,  direct- 
ing. 

3.  Invocation  by  President  Elias  S.  Wood- 
ruff. 

4.  Sunday  School  Chorus,  "Scatter  Sun- 
shine," by  singers  from  Ensign,  Liberty,  Gra- 
nite, Grant,  Pioneer,  Salt  Lake  and  Wells 
Stakes;  Elder  Gerrit  de  Jong,  directing. 

5.  Roll  call.  Summary  of  Annual  Report 
and  Presentation  of  Authorities,  by  General 
Secretary  Albert  Hamer  Reiser.  The  officers 
and  members  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  as  published  on  the  title  page  were 
unanimously  sustained. 


6.  Sunday  School  Chorus,  "Guide  Me  to 
Thee;"  Elder  Gerrit  de  Jong,  directing. 

7.  An  Illustrated  Message  to  Teachers — 
"In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Master."  Reader: 
Elder  Lynn  S.  Richards.  Text,  written  by 
General  Secretary,  A.  Hamer  Reiser,  will  be 
found  in  this  issue  beginning  on  this  page. 

8.  Congregational  Singing,  "Dear  to  the 
Heart  of  tibe  Shepherd;"  Elder  Tracy  Y.  Caa- 
non,  directing, 

9.  Testimonies,  "How  Teachers  Influence 
Our  Lives,"  by  Sister  May  Anderson,  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  Primary  Association;  Sis- 
ter Ruth  May  Fox,  General  President  Young 
Women's  M.  I.  A.;  Sister  Louise  Y.  Robison, 
General  President  National  Women's  Relief 
Society;  Elder  Frank  L.  West,  General  Su- 
perintendency Young  Men's  M.  I.  A.;  Bishop 
Sylvester  Q.  Cannon,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church;  Elder  George  D.  Pyper,  General 
Superintendent  Deseret  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion. 

10.  Sunday  School  Chorus,  "If  There's 
Sunshine  in  Your  Heart;"  Elder  Gerrit  de 
Jong,  directing. 

11.  Remarks,  Presidents  Heber  J.  Grant, 
J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  and  David  O.  McKay. 

12.  Congregational  Singing,  "Lord  Accept 
Our  True  Devotion;"  Elder  George  H.  Dur- 
ham, directing. 

13.  Benediction,  by  President  Rudger 
Clawson. 


In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Master 


An   illustrated   message  to  teachers.     Text 
prepared  by  General  Secretary,  Albert  Ha- 
mer Reiser.     (Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate 
the  numbers  of  the  pictures  shown.) 

Teachers  and  other  practitioners  in  the  art 
of  human  relations,  to  this  day,  stand  in  awe 
and  admiration  when  they  contemplate  the 
achievement  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  winning 
the  hearts  of  men. 

One  modem  disciple  vocalizes  his  admira- 
tion in  these  words:  "Here  is  a  man  ( 1 )  who 
was  6orn  in  an  obscure  village,  the  child  of  a 
peasant  woman.  He  grew  up  in  another  ob- 
scure village.  (2)  He  worked  in  a  carpen- 
ter's shop  until  he  was  thirty,  and  then  for 
three  years  he  was  an  itinerant  preacher.  (3) 
He  had  no  credentials  but  himself.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  in  this  world  except  the 
naked  power  of  his  divine  manhood.  While 
still  a  young  man  the  tide  of  popular  opinion 
turned  against  him.  He  was  turned  over  to 
his  enemies.  (4)  His  friends  ran  away. 
One  of  them  denied  him;  another  betrayed 
him.  He  went  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial. 
(5)     He  was  nailed  on  the  cross  between  two 


thieves.  (6)  His  executioners  gambled  for 
the  only  piece  of  property  he  had  on  earth 
while  he  was  dying,  and  that  was  his  coat. 
When  he  was  dead  he  was  taken  down  and 
laid  in  a 'borrowed  grave  through  the  pity  of 
a  friend,     (7) 

"Nineteen  wide  centuries  have  come  and 
gone  and  today  he  is  the  center  of  the  human 
race,  (8)  and  the  leader  of  the  column  of 
progress.  I  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  all  the  armies  of  the  world  that  ever 
marched  and  all  the  navies  that  were  ever 
built  and  all  the  parliaments  that  ever  sat 
and  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  put  to- 
gether have  not  affected  the  life  of  man  upon 
this  earth  as  profitably  as  has  that  one  solitary 
man." 

I.  Let  us  dwell  upon  certain  significant 
incidents  in  His  career  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering the  secret  of  His  success:  Matthew  re- 
lates: "Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and 
villages,  teaching  in  their  synagogues  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  and 
healing  every  sickness  eind  every  disease 
among  the  people. 
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"But  >when  He  saw  the  multitude  He  was 
moved  with  compassion  on  them  because  they 
fainted  and  were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd. 

"Then  saith  He  unto  His  disciples,  the 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers 
arc  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  Harvest  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers 
into  His  harvest."    Matt.  9:35-38. 

This  incident  recalls  the  charge  made  to 
us  who  have  accepted  the  modern  revelation: 
"Now  behold  a  marvelous  work  (9)  is  about 
to  come  forth  among  the  children  of  men. 

"Therefore,  oh  ye  that  embark  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  see  that  ye  serve  Him  with  all 
your  heart,  might,  mind  and  strength,  that 
ye  might  stand  blameless  before  God  at  the 
last  day. 

"Thereiore  (10),  if  ye  have  desires  to 
serve  God,  ye  are  called  to  the  work. 

"For  behold,  the  field  is  white  already  to 
harvest."     (Doc.  and  Gov.  Sec.  4:1-4.) 

He  had  a  ptolound  sense  of  human  spirit- 
ual needs  (11),  and  a  compassionate  yearning 
to  satisfy  them. 

11.  In  spite  of  His  repeated  charge  to  those 
on  whose  behalf  He  had  exercised  His  won- 
der-working power  (12),  "See  thou  tell  no 
man"  His  miracles  of  mercy  spread  His  fame 
throughout  the  land.  The  miracles,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  man,  attracted  attention 
though  the  Master  desired  it  otherwise.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  the  curious  onlookers  who 
were  held  firmly  in  lovei  and  loyalty  to  Him, 
rather  (13),  it  was  the  beneficiaries  of  His 
compassion  and  mercy  and  their  loved  ones 
who  paid  Him  a  homage  of  gratitude  and 
devotion. 

Love  of  mankind  prompted  every  act  of 

///.  There  is  no  doubt  (14)  that  in  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  around  Him,  there 
were  many  children.  Many  of  the  most 
tender  acts  of  mercy  were  performed  on  their 
behalf.  Children  (15),  like  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  doubtless  counted  it  a  happy  day 
when  they  were  permitted  to  (16)  accompany 
their  parents  and  become  part  of  the  throng 
that  gathered  round  Him  to  hear  what  He 
had  to  say. 

These  were  therefore,  typical  scenes  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  streets  of  Capernaum, 
and  in  the  towns  and  villages  about  Galilee. 

"And  they  brought  their  young  children 
(17)  to  Him  that  He  should  touch  them; 
and  His  disciples  rebuked  those  who  brought 
them,  but  when  Jesus  saw  it  He  was  much 
displeased  and  said  unto  them — "Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heav- 
en. 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  shall  not  enter  therein."  Mark  10:13-15. 

Matthew  relates  the  disciples  had  asked, 


"Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven?" 

And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  Him 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them. 

And  said,  (18)  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
except  ye  become  converted  and  become  as 
little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

"Whosoever  therefore,  shall  humble  him- 
self as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  great- 
est in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

"And  whoso  (19)  shall  receive  such  little 
child  in  My  name  receiveth  Me."    Matt.  18: 

1-5.  «    jj 

Such  love  for  children  takes  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  mature  human  heart. 

IV.  The  gospels  record  many,  but  certain- 
ly (20)  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  friendly  conversations  and  occa- 
sions when  the  Master  rested  during  the 
quiet  afternoon  and  chatted  with  friends  upon 
the  joys  of  the  abundant  life  or  on  the  cool 
health-giving  refreshment  of  the  water  of  eter- 
nal life,  or  to  explain  a  parable  or  a  remark 
he  had  made  about  the  resurrection. 

And  (21)  there  were  other  occasions  when 
He  sought  out  the  lowly;  when  He  carried 
to  them  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  and  hal- 
lowed their  humble  homes  forever  with  the 
memory  of  His  divine  presence  and  blessing. 

And  this  great  boon  (22)  was  not  for  the 
few,  for  He  said,  "Behold  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock  and  if  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  door  I  will  come  unto  Wm  and 
will  sup  with  him  and  he  with  Me." 

He  was  accessible  (23)  also  to  the  mighty. 
Nicoderaus  came  and  the  rich  young  rtder. 
Unfortunately  because  this  young  man  turned 
away  sorrowing  since  he  had  much  wealth 
and  did  not  accept  the  counsel  Jesus  gave, 
the  thoughtless  condemn  all  the  wealthy  not 
remembering  the  men  of  means  who  accepted 
the  Master  and  were  transformed  by  Him 
and  who  used  their  wealth  in  His  service. 

"Come  unto  me  (24)  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

"Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me. 
For  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls. 

"For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden 
is  Hght."     Matt.  11:28. 

And  (25)  He  might  have  added— easy, 
and  light  when  compared  with  the  yoke  and 
the  burden  of  sin. 

In  more  ways  than  one  (26)  was  it  true 
when  He  said— "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  from 
the  earth  will  draw  all  men  imto  me."  John 
12:32. 

His  interest  (27)  in  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind knew  no  limitations  of  class. 

By  these  appeals  to  the  human  heart  and 
these  offerings  of  comfort  and  strength  to 
sustain  the  burning  needs  of  humanity  did  our 
Master  work  the  miracle  of  winning  the  love 
and  devotion  of  all  mankind  and  to  this  day 
His  hold  upon  the  human  heart  endures.     It 
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defies  the  barriers  of  time  and  space.    Here 
then  are  the  secrets  of  His  power. 

V.  To  His  disciples  He  had  something 
more  to  say:  (28)  "Herein  is  my  Father 
glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye 
be  my  disciples. 

"That  My  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have 
I  loved  you:    Continue  ye  in  My  love. 

"If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love,  even  as  I  keep  My  Father's 
commandments  and  abide  in  His  love. 

"  'This  is  My  commandment  (29),  that  ye 
/oye  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.' 

"  'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  " 
John   15:8-13    (30). 

There  in  His  own  words  is  the  key  to  His 
power.  He  gave  all  of  himself  to  mankind 
and  all  he  asked  in  return  was  the  love  which 
prompts  us  to  keep  His  commandments. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  His  iirm  hold 
upon  the  righteous  human  heart.  In  our  own 
day  we  have  another  example  of  the  power 
of  such  love.  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
like  the  Savior  of  the  world,  gave  all  of  him- 
self to  his  fellowmen  and  all  he  asked  in 
return  was  the  love  which  prompts  men  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  Therein 
lies  the  secret  of  his  hold  upon  our  affections 
and  our  loyalty. 

Teachers  after  the  manner  of  the  Master, 
if  you  would  bear  much  fruit  and  be  worthy 
to  be  called  His  disciples,  go  thou  and  do 
likewise. 

"Truly  eye  (31)  hath  not  seen  or  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him."     I  Cor.  2:9. 

Let  us  then  look  (32)  for  a  moment  at  our 
opportimities. 

I.  Vast  multitudes  come  to  us  seeking  the 
bread  of  Hie.  We  have  it  to  give.  He  has 
restored  it  to  us. 

II.  There  is  the  same  great  (33)  human 
need  and  the  same  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  rigfheousness. 

III.  We  have  His  promise  of  the  same 
spiritual  gifts.  "Wherefore  beware  lest  ye 
are  deceived  and  that  ye  may  not  be  deceived 
seek  ye  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  always  re- 
membering for  what  they  were  given." 

"To  every  man  (35)  is  given  a  gift  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

"To  some  is  given  one,  and  to  some  is 
given  another,  that  all  may  be  profited  there- 
by. 

"And  all  these  gifts  come  from  God,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Children  of  God. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  (36)  that  he 
that  asketh  in  Spirit  shall  receive  in  Spirit; 

"And  ye  must  give  thanks  unto  God  in  the 
Spirit  for  whatsoever  blessing  ye  are  blessed 
with. 

"And  ye  must  practice  virtue  and  holiness 
before  me  continually."  Doc.  and  Gov.  Sec. 
46.  (37) 


IV.  As  of  old  there  are  the  special  claims 
upon  our  love. 

See  these  special  (38)  groups  of  sick  and 
afflicted  children  in  the  L.  D.  S.  Children's 
Hospital  for  whom  a  Sunday  School  is  pro- 
vided every  Sabbath  Day. 

Here  you  see  (39  and  40)  a  Sunday  School 
for  the  deaf  receiving  the  word  of  God  des- 
pite their  handicap  (41  and  42). 

This  is  another  excellent  school  for  the 
deaf  which  I  serves  the  handicapped  in  Ogden 
(43  and  44)  . 

To  this  group  of  blind,  the  comforting 
word  of  the  Lord  and  the  restoration  of  their 
spiritual  sight  comes  through  the  Sunday 
Schools  held  for  them  in  (Dgden. 

Sunday  School  workers  (45  and  46)  in 
Canada,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  California, 
Arizona,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  in 
the  Isles  (47  and  48)  of  the  sea,  the  challenge 
is  thrown  to  you — what  are  you  doing  for  the 
lost  sheep?  (49  and  50) 

Holding  Your  Own  (51) 

O  Sunday  School  worker,  you  boast  that 
your  school 

Has  maintained  its  own  standard,  has  fol- 
lowed the  rule; 

You  are  happy,  contented,  your  work  God 
hath  blest; 

You  are  "holding  your  own" — ^who's  holding 
the  rest? 

Who's  holding  the  rest  (52)  of  the  lives  that, 
when  waked 

To  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  will  soothe*  hearts 
that  have  ached. 

That  will  strike  off  the  shackles  where  sin  has 
oppressed? 

Are  you  "holding  your  own?"  Who's  hold- 
ing the  rest?  (53) 

Who's  holding  the  rest  of  the  girls  and  the 

boys 
In  sin — from  glad  service;  in  sorrows — from 

joys? 
Who  threatens  our  nation  from  the  east  to 

the  west? 
We  are  "holding  our  own."    Who's  holding 

the  rest? 

TITLES  OF  PICTURES  ILLUSTRATING 

"IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  THE 

MASTER" 

1.  O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem. 

2.  The  Nativity. 

3.  Christ  in  the  Center  of  a  Multitude. 

4.  Jesus  Taken  By  the  Soldiers. 

5.  Before  Pilate. 

6.  The  Shadows  of  Three  Crosses. 

7.  The  Savior  Being  Carried  into  the  Tomb. 

8.  Another   Picture    of   the    Savior   in   the 
Midst  of  a  Multitude. 

9.  Words  of  the  quotation  "Now  Behold  a 
marvelous  work." 
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10.  Words  of  the  quotation  "Therefore,  if 
ye  have  desires  to  serve  God." 

11.  The  Crooked  Woman  Healed. 

12.  Healing  the  blind  man. 

13.  Healing  the  sick. 

14.  "Children  Are  a  Heritage  from  the  Lord, 

15.  Raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 

16.  "I  Will  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes  Unto  the 
Hills."  (Picture  of  mother  and  daughter 
clothed  in  white.) 

17.  Jesus  Blessing  Little  Children. 

18.  Words  of  the  quotation  "Verily  I  say 
unto  you." 

19.  Words  of  the  quotation  "Whosoever 
shall  receive." 

20.  Outdoor  scene  of  conversation  with  Mary 
and  Martha. 

21.  Christ  Among  the  Lowly. 

22.  Jesus  Being  Greeted  at  the  Door, 

23.  Jesus  and  the  Rich  Young  Ruler. 

24.  Words  of  quotation — "Come  Unto  Me 
All  Ye  That  Labor." 

25.  Picture— Come  Unto  Me  All  Ye  That 
Labor. 

26.  Words  of  quotation — "And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up." 

27.  The  Ascension. 

28.  Words  of  quotation:  "Herein  is  My 
Father  glorified." 

29.  Words  of  quotation:  "This  is  My  com- 
mandment." 

30.  Head  of  the  Savior  (Hoffman.) 

31.  Words  of  quotation:  "Truly  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard." 


32.  Picture  of  people  entering  a  modem  Sun- 
day School. 

33.  Interior  views  of  typical  crowded  Sunday 
Schools. 

35.  Words  of  the  quotation:  "To  every 
man  is  given  a  gift." 

36.  Words  of  quotation:  "And  it  shall  come 
to  pass." 

37.  Words  of  quotation:  "And  ye  must 
practice  virtue  and  holiness  before  Me 
continually." 

38.  Picture  of  L.  D.  S.  Children's  Hospital 
Sunday  School  blended  with  picture  of 
the  Savior  healing  a  sick  child. 

39.  40.  Picture  of  the  Sunday  School  for  the 
deaf,  blended  with  a  picture  of  the  Savior. 

41.  42.  Picture  of  the  Sunday  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Ogden  blended  with  picture 
of  the  Savior, 

43.  44.  Picture  of  the  Sunday  School  o^  the 
branch  for  the  blind  (Ogden)  blended 
with  a  picture  of  the  Savior  restoring 
the  sight  to  a  blind  man. 

45.  46.  Pictures  of  groups  of  modem  chil- 
dren, blended  with  a  picture  of  Jesus 
blessing  the  children. 

47.  48.  Picture  of  groups  of  modern  children 
blended  with  a  picture  of  Jesus  blessing 
the  children. 

49.  50.  Picture  of  a  wistful  wayward  boy 
"The  First  Offense,"  blended  with  a 
picture  "The  Divine  Teacher." 

51.  52.  53.  Words  of  the  verse  of  "Holding 
Your  Own" 

56.  Picture — Christ  and  the  Fishermen. 
(Feed  My  Sheep.") 
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"A  FRIEND"  PERUSES  "THE 
INSTRUCTOR" 

The  other  evening  I  picked  up  a  copy  of 
The  Instructor  and  read  it  through  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  I  am  not  now,  but  was  for 
many  years,  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  and 
so  I  perused  it  out  of  mere  curiosity.  You 
may  be  interested  in  my  reaction  to  it. 

I  was  surprised,  first  o'  all,  by  the  amount 
of  matter  it  contained.  This  particular  num- 
ber has  56  pages;  there  are  in  nine  point  type 
700  words  to  the  page,  and  more  if  eight 
point  type  is  considered.  If  the  average  of 
700  words  is  used  it  wooxld  make  a  book 
of  39,200  words.  Twelve  issues  of  the  mag- 
azine will  make  a  book  of  470,400  words. 
The  average  novel  contains  between  100,000 
and  150,000  words.  So  you  can  understand 
my  surprise. 

But  I   was  astonished   at  the  Vciriety  in 


matter.  While  most  of  the  contents  of  this 
number  is  on  theology  and  religion,  yet  even 
here  there  was  a  wide  interest  displayed 
Here  was  spiritual  food  for  the  grandparent 
and  the  baby,  with  all  the  grades  between. 
I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that,  to 
read  a  single  nimiber  of  the  Instructor,  one 
gets  a  liberal  education  in  all  our  Scriptures. 
Nor  is  that  all  I  got.  The  magazine  took 
me  behind  the  scenes  and  let  me  into  the 
secret  of  how  to  get  religion  across  to  chil- 
dren and  young  people — something,  I  im- 
agine, that  would  be  invaluable  to  parents 
who  are  bewildered  by  their  offspring.  And 
then  there  was  matter  on  music  and  books, 
with  a  nightcap  of  fun  at  the  end. 

The  subscription  list  of  The  Instructor 
ought  to  be  very  large.  Is  it?  Certainly  there 
should  be  one  in  every  home.  I  sincerely 
hope  it  may  be  so. 

A  Friend. 
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.     FANNY  NEAT  BERRY 

A  teacher,  almost  reaching  the  "50  years  in 
Service"  mark,  is  Fanny  Neat  Berry,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Neat  and  Mary  Ann  Fowler 
Berry,  who  was  bom  June  14,  1871,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, England,  and  came  with  her  par- 
ents on  the  good  ship  "Wyoming"  in  1878. 
The  family  settled  in  Bear  Lake  County, 
Idaho.  This  was  her  home  until  Sept.  20, 
1893,  when  she  was  married  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  to  Lysander  Berry  of  Cedar  Fort, 
Utah.  From  then  until  the  present  time, 
Cedar  Fort,  the  birthplace  of  her  husband 
and  her  seven  children,  has  been  her  home. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1886,  she  was  ap- 
pointed and  set  apart  as  teacher  in  the  Dingle, 
Idaho,  Sunday  School;  soon  afterwards  was 
appointed    secretary    of    the   same    Sunday 
School,  holding  these  two  offices  until  her 
removal  to  Cedar  Fort,  where  she  continued 
on  as  a  Sunday  School  worker.    On  October 
29th,   1898,  she  was  set  apart  as  secretary 
in  Cedar  Fort   Sunday   School;   soon  after 
was    appointed    teacher  of  the  Theological 
Class,  and  at  the  present  time  is  teacher  of 
the  Gospel  Messages  Class,  making  it  now 
past  49  years  of  continuous  labor  as  an  officer 
or  teacher  in  our  Sunday  Schools.     She  tes- 
tifies that  the  greatest  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  obtained  by  her  has  been  learn- 
ed through  the  Sunday  School,  although  all 
her  time  has  not  been  spent  with  this  one  or- 
ganization, having  served  as  Rehef  Society 
and  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A.  secretary,  first  counselor 
and  aid  in  the  Relief  Society,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent   time    is    the    Theology    Class    Leader. 
Also  a  board  member  of  the  Lehi  Stake  Gen- 
ealogical work,  and  for  the  past  18  years  Post- 
Mistress  of  Cedar  Valley,  Utah.  Her  children 
are  all  officers  of  the  Sunday  School. 

THOMAS  PRESTON 
52  YEARS  IN  SERVICE 

Thomas  Preston,  a  Stmday  School  officer 
or  teacher  for  over  52  years,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Louisa  Coe  Preston,  was  bom 
January  16,  1865,  at  Norwood,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada; came  to  Weston,  Idaho,  in  1868,  and 
at  18  years  of  age  was  called  as  a  Sunday 
School  teacher;  was  chorister,  1885  to  1893; 
Second  Assistant,  1893  to  1897;  missionary, 
1897  to  1899;  chorister  Oneida  Stake,  1900 
to  1902;  Bishop's  Counselor,  Weston  Ward, 
1902  to  1905;  Sunday  School  chorister  1905 
to  1908;  Superintendent  Weston  Sunday 
School,  1905  to  1920;  First  Assistant  Stake 
Superintendent,  1920  to  1922;  High  Coun- 
cilor, 1922  to  1933;  Stake  Sunday  School 
Board  member,  1934.  During  all  the  time 
of  holding  the  various  offices,  he  was  a 
teacher  of  the  various  classes;  also  chorister 
from  1930  to  1934. 

Brother    Preston    says,    "I    have    enjoyed 


my  labors  in  the  Sunday  School.  It  is  not 
what  I  have  done  for  the  Sunday  School, 
but  what  the  Stmday  School  has  done  for 
me  that  I  appreciate." 

Brother  Preston  should  be  proud  of  this 
record.  Such  service  as  his  cannot  be  evalu- 
ated.    It  reaches  into  eternity. 

AN  APPRECIATION  FROM  TOOELE 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  the  General  Board  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
that  comes  to  me  in  this  great  Sunday  School 
work.  I  greatiy  appreciate  the  excellent  sup- 
port and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  offi- 
cers, teachers  and  all  members  of  our  large 
school.  It  is  the  real  cooperation  whch  means 
100%  of  subscriptions  to  The  Instructor  and 
100%  of  the  pupils  in  actual  possession  of  the 
quarterlies,  and  actively  making  use  of  them. 
The  enthusiasm  manifest  in  the  new  Priest- 
hood Sunday  School  arrangement  is  an  in- 
spiration in  itself.  The  attendance  at  Priest- 
hood meetings  has  more  than  doubled  and 
the  women  and  girls  look  forward  with  de- 
light for  those  25  minutes  when  125  women 
and  girls  talk  about  things  in  which  they 
have  a  common  interest.  We  like  the  one 
large  assembly  of  the  girls  best,  especially 
when  a  good  efficient  teacher  is  available. 
— Excerpt  from  letter  written  by  Alfred  M. 
Nelson,  Supt.  Toole  North  Ward. 

MAGRATH  HAS  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

Magrath  2nd  Ward,  Taylor  Stake,  Alberta, 
Canada,  has  an  attendance  roll  of  honor  for 
the  year  1934. 

Beulah  Alston,  Calvin  Alston,  Hope  Al- 
ston, Douglas  Alston,  Fred  Blumel,  Gladys 
Fletcher,  Kenneth  Gibb,  Desdemona  Harris, 
Jeannette  Heninger,  Helen  Low,  Rex  Miller, 
Levaun  Matkin,  Nola  Jane  Matkin,  Ellen  B. 
Matkin,  Rheinhold  Phur,  Edith  Powell,  Mau- 
rine  Rich,  Leone  Rasmussen,  Ronald  Stev- 
ens, Marie  Smith,  Ursula  Stellmaker,  Regi- 
nald Stevens,  Jack  Stevens,  Alice  Stevens. 

At  the  age  of  79  years,  Fred  Blumel  has  a 
perfect  record  for  the  past  four  years. 

Elders  C.  S.  Matkin,  J.  E.  Harker,  and  L. 
Sabey  constitute  the  Superintendency  of  the 
school. 

MEMORANDA  FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS  DEPARTMENT  * 

(See  March  Instructor,  pages  92-93) 
July 

A.  Prevent  "Summer  Slump." 

B.  Improve  equipment  of  the  Sunday  Schools. 

1.  Library. 

2.  Visual  Aids. 

3.  Instructor. 

(Buy  in  lots  of  12  for  $1.10  and  sell  at 
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10c  each  to  individual  teachers  who 
are  not  subscribers). 
4.  Lesson  quarterlies. 

(20c  for  three  quarterlies; 
15c  for  two; 
10c  for  one). 
C.  Conduct    projects    for    effective     use     of 
equipment. 

1.  Make  library  attractive  and  inviting 
for  use  by  students  and  teachers.  En- 
courage teachers  to  make  assignments 
for  library  research. 

2.  Stress  use  of  blackboards. 

3.  Invite  members  to  bring  pictures,  etc. 

4.  Give  magazine  directors  opportunity 
to  present  stimulating  review  of  The 
Instructor. 

5.  Have  teachers  conduct  periods  of  di- 
rected study. 

August 

A.  Teacher  Training. 

1.  Aim  to  organize  and  equip  a  teacher 


training  class  adequate  to  replace  the 
teachers  you  may  need  during  the  next 
two  years. 
2.  Perfect  plans  to  accomplish  this  aim. 

B.  Hold  a  summer  social  for  officers  and 
teachers.  Encourage  teachers  to  do  the 
same  for  their  departments  or  having  a 
Sunday  School  outing  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

September 

A.  Dime  Pand. 

1.  Supply  of  envelopes. 

2.  Plan  of  collecting  100%. 

3.  Instructions  of  stake  and  General 
Board  on  collecting,  remitting  and  re- 
porting. 

4.  Aim  to  complete  the  collection  this 
month. 

B.  Department  for  Women  and  Girls. 

1.  Study  special  needs. 

2.  Plan  for  improvement. 


Prelude 


With  much  expression. 


Willy  Reske. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JULY 

Well  sing  all  hail  to  Jesus*  namet 
And  praise  and  honor  give 

To  Him  who  bled  on  Calvary's  hill, 
And  died  that  we  might  live. 
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LYNN  STEPHEN  RICHARDS 

One  of  the  new  members  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School   Union  Board,  sustained  at 

the  Sunday  School 
Conference,  held 
April  seventh,  is 
Lynn  Stephen  Rich- 
ards. 

Brother  Richards  is 
the  son  of  Stephen  L. 
and  Irene  Merrill 
Richards.  His  father 
is  a  grandson  of  Wil- 
lard  Richards,  and 
his  mother  a  grand- 
child of  George  A. 
Smith.  Lynn  was 
born  on  February  3, 
1901,  in  the  home  of 
Dr.  Stephen  L.  Rich- 
ards, the  site  of 
■which  is  no'w  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Lincoln 
Ward  Chapel,  and 
Granite  Stake  Taber- 
nacle. He  has  resided 
in  Salt  Lake  City  all  his  life  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  spent  on  a  mission)  teach- 
ing and  studying,  and  now  lives  at  1032 
Douglas  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  with  his 
wife  and  four  children.  His  wife  was  Lucille 
Covey  before  her  marriage,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Mack  Covey,  a  direct  descendant 
of  Lucy  Mack  and  Hannah  Saunders,  of  an 
early  pioneer  family. 

Lynn  began  his  education  in  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Union  School  while  living  in 
the  home  of  Julina  Smith,  across  the  road 
from  the  present  West  High  School;  attend- 
ed Granite  High  School  for  two  years  under 
the  principalship  of  Adam  S.  Bennion,  and 
the  Granite  Seminary  in  the  second  and  third 
year  of  its  existence,  imder  John  M.  Whit- 


Lgnn  S.  Richards 


aker.  He  spent  one  year  each  in  three  uni- 
versities: graduated  from  the  L.  D.  S.  Uni- 
versity; attended  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity in  1925;  graduated  in  1928  from  the 
School  of  Law  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  jr.. 
University  with  a  Degree  of  Juris  Doctor. 

After  Brother  Richards  returned  from  a 
two  year's  mission  to  the  Eastern  States, 
he  was  appointed  to  his  first  Sunday  School 
position  as  teacher  of  a  class  of  girls  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ward,  who  were,  indeed,  a  chal- 
lenge to  him.  He  next  became  the  principal 
of  the  Oneida  and  Franklin  Stake  Seminary 
at  Preston,  Idaho,  where  he  became  the  head 
of  the  stake  teacher-training  class,  a  Sunday 
School  teacher,  and  chairman  of  the  M,  I.  A. 
Recreational  Committee  on  the  Mutual  Board 
of  Franklin  Stake.  These  positions  he  held 
for  two  years. 

Throughout  his  experience  at  Law  School 
he  taught  a  Sunday  School  class  and  upon 
returning^  to  Salt  Lake  City  taught  a  Depart- 
ment "C"  Group  in  the  Yale  Ward  for  three 
years.  Was  ward  chorister  and  choir  leader 
in  the  Yale  Ward  and  Second  Assistant 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Liberty  Stake  Sun- 
day Schools  and  in  charge  of  teaching.  From 
this  position  he  was  called  to  the  General 
Board.  Prior  to  this  call  he  assisted  in  a 
number  of  stake  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tions and  "won  his  spurs"  on  his  own  account 
by  reason  of  his  acknowledged  efficiency 
as  a  Straday  School  worker.  He  was  one 
of  the  readers  in  the  Centennial  pageant, 
"The  Message  of  the  Ages,"  has  taken  part 
in  a  number  of  dramatic  performances,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  is  a  singer  of  no  mean  ability. 

Brother  Richards  has  been  assigned  to  the 
"C"  Department  of  the  General  Board,  super- 
vising that  important  class  designed  for 
nriests  and  other  young  people  of  17  and 
18  years  of  age. 

He  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  General 
Board. 


Serving  as  he  Sank 


It  was  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  did  most  of  his 
literary  work. 

The  physical  odds  were  certainly  against 
him.  The  "contrary  winds"  of  ill  health 
were  enough  to  engulf  his  frail  bark. 

But  he  stood  the  storm  with  a  courage  that 
was  most  remarkable.  Indeed  he  served  as 
he  sank  at  last  beneath  the  whelming  waters. 

In  a  letter  to  George  Meredith  he  said: 

"For  fourteen  years  I  have  not  had  a  day's 
real  health.  I  have  written  in  bed  and  writ- 
ten out  of  it;  written  in  hemorrhages,  written 


in  sickness,  written  torn  by  coughing,  written 
when  my  head  swam  for  weakness.  I  was 
made  for  contest  and  the  powers  have  willed 
that  my  battlefield  should  be  this  dingy,  in- 
glorious one  of  the  bed  and  the  physic  bot- 
tle." 

A  biographer  tells  us  that  when  Steven- 
son's right  hand  was  disabled,  he  learned 
to  write  with  his  left. 

And  when  he  was  forbidden  to  speak,  he 
dictated  whole  chapters  of  his  stories  by 
means  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet. 

Who  does  not  admire  such  perseverance? 
— The  Challenge. 


SECRETARIES  -^- 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


SEALS  OF  APPROVAL  Many  secretaries  are  discovering  that 

records  of  past  years  are  not  available. 

Secretaries  are  offered  "Seals  of  Ap-  This  condition  emphasizes  two  things: 

proval"  at  the  end  of  each  year  because  { 1 )    the  importance  of  preserving  the 

of  the  belief  that  when  they  work  dill-  records,  rolls  and  minute  books  in  your 

gently  and   efiiciently  in   making   rolls,  possession;   (2)   the  need  of  starting  at 

minutes   and   reports   that   they   would  once  to  get  information  from  people  now 

appreciate  some  tangible  recognition  and  living  from  which  information  you  can 

acknowledgment  of  efficiency.  reconstruct  in  part  at  least  the  record  of 

Rather  than  wait  until  some  time  late  former  officers   and  teachers    in    your 

in  the  year  to  put  your  work  in  shape  school. 

to  be  worthy  of  a  Seal,  begin  now  to  Don't  delay.     Start  today.     Aim  to 

check  your  work  complete    at    least    one    year    of    the 

To  earn  a  1935  Seal  of  Approval  the  abridged  record  each  month, 
secretary  s  work  must  conform  to  the 

following  statidards :  SOMETHING'S  GOING  TO 

1.  A  complete  and  accurate  monthly  HAPPEN 
report  must  have  been  sent  to  the  Stake 

secretary  every  month  in  the  year.  Something  is  going  to  happen  to  your 

2.  The  annual  report  for  the  year  1935  Sunday  School  soon,  unless  ....**** 
must  have  been  sent  to  the  Stake  Secre-  As  soon  as  good  summer  weather  be- 
tary  before  January  10,  1936.  It  must  gi„s  to  lure  people  over  the  hiUs  and  far 
be  complete  and  accurate.  ^^^y  your   Sunday   School  will   have 

3.  The  Stake  secretary  must  certify  soi^e  ^^j^  ^eal  and  powerful  competi- 
that  the  ward  secretary  s  minute  book  ^ion. 

and  roll  books  are  neatly  kept  and  ac-  t*  •    it,             j.      >    ^    i 

cording  to  the  recommendations  of  the  .  ^^  ''  the  secretary  s  business  to  warn 

General  Board.  f\   supenntendency    of    the    Sunday 

4.  All  the  minutes  for  the  year  must  f^^°°^-  Z  ''■°''^  appropriate  way 
have  been  approved  by  the  member  of  to  give  this  warnmg.     Make  a  report, 

the  superintendency  responsible  for  rec-  ^"  ^^^  ^°'\°1  ^  ^^^  ^^f  *  ?'  ^^ 

ords  and  that  approval  must  be  indi-  f  ^^f,  ^ay  which  makes  it  easy  to  visual- 

cated  by  his  written   signature  in  the  ^^^  *^^  condition,  showing  the  summer 

space  provided  on  each  page.  attendance  at  Sunday  School  for  two  or 

5.  The  minute  book  for  the  year  must  ?^^^5  ^^^^^  P^^*'  f^  compared  with  at- 
be  complete  with  quarterly  and  annual  J^^^ance  during  the  other  months  of 
summaries.  ^he  year. 

6.  Twelve  years  of  the  Abridged  'Sun-  Then  tactfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
day  School  History,  1900  to  1949,  must  superintendency  to  the  suggestions  of 
have  been  completed  during  the  year  the  General  Superintendency  in  the 
(at  least  one  year  a  month) .  March  1935  issue  of  The  Instmcfov,  page 

93.   (Memoranda  for  Superintendents — 

THE  ABRIDGED  HISTORY  June,  1935) 

Aim  to  have  this  report  ready  for  the 
Work  on  the  abridged  History  of  the  May  monthly  report  and  business  meet- 
Sunday  Schools  for  1900  to  1949  has  ing.  Submit  it  then  as  the  report  of  the 
begun  with  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  From  Secretary's  department  on  a  matter  di- 
every  indication  this  work  has  been  rectly  related  to  the  betterment  of  the 
started  none  too  soon.  schools. 


f^-./ 


/  Libraries 

General  Board  Committee: 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  Chairman; 

Horace  H.  Cummings,  T.  Albert 

Hooper,  J.   Percy  Goddard. 


THE  LIBRARY— CENTER  OF 
ACTIVITIES 

The  current  emphasis  of  education  on 
activities  as  means  of  teaching  places  a 
new  responsibility  upon  the  school  li- 
brarian. In  the  Sunday  School  the  op- 
portunities arc  unusually  great. 

Teachers  of  all  departments  including 
the  section  for  women  and  girls,  and  the 
priesthood  groups,  are  constantly  in  need 
of  material.  Pupils  will  come  more  and 
more  to  want  help  and  guidance.  As 
teachers  become  more  skillful  in  plan- 
ning and  initiating  classroom  activities 
such  as  assigning  two-minute  talks,  re- 
ports, research  and  committee  studies, 
pupils  will  need  help  from  the  librarian. 

The  library  should  become  a  powerful 
factor  in  promoting  culture  and  scholar- 
ship. When  it  does  it  will  do  much 
to  refine  and  improve  the  tastes  of  the 
yoimg  people  and  perhaps  to  win  them 
away  from  the  seductive  influence  of 
motion  pictures  and  comic  sections  of 
doubtful  value. 

The  librarian,  who  is  a  true  lover  of 
books  and  a  good  judge  of  good  litera- 
ture, will  become  a  powerful  influence 
for  good.  To  these  qualifications  the 
Ubrarian,  who  would  be  successful,  must 
add  the  ability  to  win  others  to  the  love 
of  good  literature. 

A  fascinating  though  arduous  adven- 


ture awaits  the  earnest  worker  in  this 
department. 

INDEX  EVERYTHING 

A  library  is  no  better  than  its  indexes. 
The  alert  librarian  is  engaged  in  index- 
making  constantly. 

Books  generally  are  carefully  indexed. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  librarian 
build  up  an  index  of  his  library. 

As  he  browses  through  books,  maga- 
zines and  pictures  he  finds  many  choice 
bits.  A  brief  but  accurate  note  describ- 
ing the  "find"  and  its  whereabouts  should 
be  made  and  filed  in  a  convenient  file. 

When  the  librarian  has  built  up  a 
good  index  he  is  able  quickly  and  easily 
to  supply  anyone  who  might  ask,  with 
notations  as  to  apt  illustrations  or  ar- 
ticles on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

As  a  practical  matter,  a  teacher  who 
needs  some  pointed  illustrations  on  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  might  be  preferred 
to  an  excellent  article  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  human 
body  with  its  wonderful  ventilating  sys- 
tem, pump,  telephone  system,  and  radio. 
Someone  desiring  a  particular  poem 
might  be  referred  to  volume  and  page  of 
The  Instructor.  A  committee  preparing 
a  Mother's  Day  Program  or  a  confer- 
ence program  can  be  given  a  great  vari- 
ety of  suggsetions. 

A  librarian  who  is  equipped  to  be  such 
a  guide  into  the  fabulously  rich  realm  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  is  worth  his  weight 
in  gold. 

What  About  Alcohol? 

Responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual and  society  from  the  menace  of  al- 
cohol is  shifted,  by  the  repeal  of  prohibition 
laws,  from  the  policeman  without  to  the  po- 
liceman within. 

If  the  education  of  the  policeman  within 
is  sound  and  thorough  the  benefits  to  the  in- 
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dividual  and  society  will  be  far  greater  than 
they  could  ever  be  under  prohibition  en- 
forced law. 

The  Scientific  Education  Society  published 
in  1934  an  excellent  textbook,  entitled  "What 
About  Alcohol?"  The  aim  of  this  book  is 
to  develop  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  efFects  of  alcohol  and  sound  attitude  to- 
ward temperance. 

The  authors.  Dr.  Bogen  and  Lehman  W.  S. 
Hisey  have  set  for  themselves  the  following 
standards  in  presenting  the  material:  truth- 
fulness, scientific  accuracy,  reliability  and 
readability.  A  spirit  of  confidence  and  assur- 
ance pervades  the  book.  The  authors  avoid 
all  appeals  to  fear  but  utilize  efiFectively  the 
full  power  of  the  appeal  of  facts.  There  is  a 
highly  commendable  avoidance  of  overstate- 
ment. Conservatism  of  expression  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  great  force  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  full  of  attention-arresting  and 
illuminating  illustrations,  drawings,  charts 
and  graphs. 

A  set  of  lantern  slides  to  supplement  a 
study  of  the  textbook  can  be  obtained  if  de- 
sired. 

The  illustrations  very  vividly  rc-lnforce  the 
following  statements  taken  from  the  book: 

"Alcohol  reacts  on  every  part  of  the  body." 

"Alcohol  makes  the  skin  temperature  rise 
while  the  body  heat  drops  below  normal." 

"The  alcohol  drinker  is  the  easiest  victim 
to  colds  and  pneumonia." 

"Through  loss  of  muscular  control  the  al- 
cohol user  wastes  muscular  energy  on  numer- 
ous useless  movements." 

"Alcohol  makes  a  man  think  he  is  working 
harder  or  faster,  shortly  after  he  has  taken 
a  drink.  Muscular  energy  is  not  really  in- 
creased. On  the  contrary  it  is  so  reduced 
that  he  tires  more  quickly  than  normally." 

"In  every  form  of  sport  alcohol  weakens 
endurance.' 

"Alcohol  slows  the  reaction  time.  A  good 
start  is  half  the  race." 

"Alcohol  affects  the  nervous  system  as 
broken  reins  affect  a  20-mule  team." 

"In  almost  every  kind  of  work  or  play 
alcohol  lessens  speed  and  skill,  increases  er- 
rors and  accidents." 

"Alcohol  is  not  a  cure  for  snake  bites  or 
spider  bites.  People  bitten  by  harmless 
snakes  have  been  killed  by  the  alcohol  treat- 
ment that  was  given  them." 

"Alcohol  plays  a  part  in  many  a  Commu- 
nity's Crime  and  Charity  Records." 

"Alcohol  sends  thousands  of  people  through 
these  gates  (insane  asylum,  hospital,  ceme- 
tery) every  year." 

"Money  spent  for  alcohol  cannot  buy  the 
useful  things  of  life." 

This  book  should  be  in  every  Sunday 
School  library.  It  should  be  where  every 
pupil  can  browse  through  it  freely.  It  will 
attract  his  attention,  grip  his  interest  and 
teach  him  much. 


Address  the  Angelus  Press,  1240  South 
Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California;  or  Deseret 
Book  Company,  Box  958,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

"Modern  Miracles" 

"Modern  Miracles,  a  book  of  191  pages, 
by  Jeremiah  Stokes,  has  just  been  issued  from 
the  Deseret  News  Press.  It  contains  authen- 
ticated testimonies  of  living  witnesses  to  some 
marvelous  events  of  our  own  day.  The 
dedicatory  page  has  the  following  para- 
graph which  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
little  volume:  "To  the  Youth  of  the  Church, 
who  are  beset  and  sorely  perplexed  by 
theories  and  philosophies  that  strike  at  the 
heart  of  religion,  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  existence  of  God,  I  dedicate  this  work, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  guiding  light 
unto  their  feet,  an  anchor  to  their  faith,  and 
a  rock  of  safety,  comfort  and  ioy  unto  their 

1         it  '       ' 

souls. 

The  author  has  collected  a  number  of 
testimonies  from  men  of  such  prominence 
and  repute  as  must  commend  the  work  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  all  men.  It  is  a 
faith-promoting  book  of  the  highest  value. 
The  articles  by  President  Heber  J.  Grant, 
David  O.  McKay,  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
and  others,  alone  give  value  far  beyond  the 
small  price  asked  for  the  volume. 

It  contains,  too,  a  brief  reference  to  the 
first  great  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  a  closing  "Key 
to  the  Blessings  of  the  Lord." 

For  sale  by  the  Deseret  Book  Company, 
44  E.  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  sent  postpeiid  for  $1.00. 

Psychology  and  Life 

This  book  is  the  result  o^  its  eminently 
qualified  author's  desire  "to  write  a  book  on 
Psychology  and  Life,  entertaining,  popular, 
and  yet  accurate;  a  book  which  ordinary  folk 
will  read,  and  which  will  suggest  to  them 
ways  of  becoming  masters  of  their  lives, 
ways  of  escaping  some  pitfalls,  and  climbing 
out  of  others." 

The  author — Leslie  D.  Weatherhead,  grad- 
uate of  University  of  London,  Manchester 
University,  and  Richmond  College,  England. 
During  World  War  served  as  lieutenant  in 
Indian  Army;  as  political  officer  among  Arab 
tribes  on  Persian  border;  later  as  chaplain  to 
British  troops.  Minister  of  one  of  the  largest 
Methodist  churches  in  Great  Britain.  Author 
of  several  books. 

280  pages,  $2.00 — ^The  Abingdon  Press. 

SoQAL  AND  Religious  Problems  of  Young 
People 

This  is  a  series  of  case  studies  of  the  im- 
portant and  religious  problems  which  young 
(Continued  on  page  195) 
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CONJOINT  MEETING 

Song  No.  20,  "O  Thou  Rock  of  Our 
Salvation,"  to  be  used  for  the  June  Un- 
ion Meeting  discussion,  followed  by  its 
presentation  and  practice  in  Sunday 
Schools  during  July. 


THE  ORGANIST  IN  SONG 
PRESENTATION 

In  the  presentation  of  any  song  to  the 
Sunday  School  congregation  the  work  of 
the  organist  is  of  particular  importance. 
The  otherwise  efficient  work  of  a  chor- 
ister has  often  been  undone  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  his  organist. 

If  the  organist  is  to  function  efficiently 
during  the  presentation  of  a  new  song, 
close  cooperation  between  the  chorister 
and  the  organist  must  exist.  Without 
this  cooperation  the  organist  would  in 
many  cases  not  be  really  prepared.  Prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  organist  for 
the  presentation  of  a  new  song  means 
many  things.  First  of  all,  the  organist 
must  be  able  to  play  the  music  of  the  new 
song  with  ease,  for  when  he  announces 
on  the  organ  the  music  of  the  song  to  be 
learned,  he  must  play  with  surety  and 
conviction.  This  will  do  much  toward 
estabUshing  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  congregation.  In  the  second  place, 
the  organist  must  make  a  study  of  the 
text  in  order  to  be  able  to  induce  the 
proper  atmosphere  and  attitude  when  the 
new  song  is  announced.  In  fact,  the  mes- 
sage carried  by  the  text  is  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  determination  ot  tempo, 
rhythm,  registration,  dynamics;  in  a 
word,  in  all  the  items  that  together  make 
up  the  rendition  of  the  song. 

Cooperation  between  the  chorister 
and  the  organist  means  more  than  a 
hasty  exchange  of  a  few  words  when 
Sunday  School  is  about  to  begin.    A  con- 


ference between  these  two  officers  early 
enough  to  allow  both  of  them  to  use 
their  decisions  in  the  preparation  of  the 
song  presentation  is  the  only  guarantee 
that  the  song  presentation  will  be  ef- 
fective and  turn  out  as  planned.  In  this 
conference  the  text  ought  to  be  studied, 
so  that  the  message  may  be  gleaned  from 
it.  This  will  help  to  determine  the 
tempo  in  general  and  any  variations 
from  the  tempo  to  enhance  the  different 
ideas  expressed  in  the  several  verses  of 
the  song.  The  registration  to  be  used 
by  the  organist  is  also  greatly  determined 
by  the  lesson  the  text  tries  to  teach.  The 
organist  can  contribute  much  toward 
helping  the  congregation  use  dynamics 
properly  in  the  rendition  of  the  new  song 
if  the  execution  of  these  dynamics  is 
carefully  observed  in  the  playing.  Most 
congregations  are  much  more  susceptible 
to  these  audible  suggestions  than  to  the 
verbal  instructions  of  the  chorister. 

The  style  in  which  the  song  is  played 
by  the  organist  has  much  to  do  with  the 
ease  and  swing  with  which  it  will  be 
sung  by  the  congregation.  A  hesitating 
rendition  on  the  organ  will  almost  in- 
evitably cause  the  congregation  to  lag 
behind.  At  this  point,  a  word  on  ac- 
companying is  in  order.  Playing  ac- 
companiments does  not  mean  close  fol- 
lowing as  many  erroneously  believe.  It 
rather  means  anticipating  to  the  point 
of  being  right  with  the  conductor.  There 
will  always  be  some  in  the  congregation 
who  are  somewhat  slow  in  responding  to 
the  indications  of  the  chorister's  baton, 
but  this  must  never  be  the  case  with 
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the  organist.  The  organist  must  under- 
stand the  song  to  Be  presented  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  really  accompany 
the  chorister  in  his  presentation  of  it. 
If  this  is  true,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
imperative  that  the  chorister  and  organ- 
ist cooperate  very  closely  and  have  their 
conferences  long  before  Sunday  morning 
finds  them  at  their  work. 

In  the  song  for  the  month,  "O  Thou 
Rock  of  Our  Salvation,"  even  a  casual 
reading  of  the  text  v^ill  help  the  organist 
to  realize  that  this  song  is  a  call  to  bat- 


tle, to  join  forces  in  the  war  against  sin, 
a  determination  to  contend  for  the  right 
until  the  fight  of  faith  we've  won.  Tiiis 
determination  must  find  adequate  ex- 
pression in  the  martial  tempo,  bright 
registration,  and  in  the  general  vigor  with 
which  this  song  is  played,  even  during 
the  first  announcement  of  it  on  the  or- 
gan. The  organist  must  further  take  par- 
ticular care  that  the  eighth  note  which 
occurs  every  other  measure  is  not  played 
lazily,  but  that  a  brisk  rhythm  is  pre- 
served. 
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people  actually  discuss.  It  is  laboratory 
material  in  that  the  points  of  view  arrived 
at  are  those  that  grew  out  of  real  group 
conferences. 

The  authors:  Sidney  A.  Weston  and  S. 
Ralph  Harlow. 

Dr.  Weston  is  general  manager  of  Con- 
gregational Publishing  Society,  Boston;  has 
been  a  leader  of  young  people's  conferences 
and  groups.  Dr.  Harlow  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  Church;  is 
professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
in  Smith  College;  author  of  three  books  and 
numerous  magazine  articles. 

288  pages,  $1.75— The  Abingdon  Press. 

Plays  to  Live  By 

Four  plays  of  a  high  order.  They  are  as 
follows:  "The  Old  Candle  Maker  of  St. 
John's,"  by  Robert  Moulton  Gatke;  "The 
Whistle  Blows,"  by  Philip  L.  Ketchum;  "The 
Street  of  Ivory,"  by  Helen  L.  Wilcox,  and 
"The  Blessed  Vagants,"  by  Raymond  F.  Bos- 
worth. 

The  compiler:  Harold  A.  Ehrensperger. 
Traveled  and  studied  in  Europe,  has  held 
various  executive,  editorial  and  teaching  posi- 
tions in  'connection  with  drama;  is  now 
director  of  the  Division  of  Plays  and 
Pageants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  lecturer  on  drama  in  the  School  for 
Speech  of  Northwestern  University;  is  author 
of  pageans  and  numerous  articles  on  drama. 

48  pages,  25c — ^The  Abingdon  Press. 

Children  of  Galilee 

The  scene  of  this  beautiful  one-act  play 
is  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Galilee.  TTiough 
keyed  to  the  thought  of  the  risen  Lord,  it  is 
suitable  for  presentation  at  any  time. 

The  author:     Elizabeth  Edland.     A  pro- 


ducer of  plays  and  pageants;  teacher  of  dra- 
matics in  community  training  schools  for 
church  workers;  has  produced  many  his- 
torical and  religious  pageants  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity;  author  of  "Principles  and 
Technique  in  Religious  Dramatics,"  "Spring 
in  the  Brown  Meadow,"  "Plum  Blossoms  and 
Other  Plays,"  and  "The  Children's  King." 
16  pages,  25c — ^The  Abingdon  Press. 

"Our  Church  and  People" 
By  John  Henry  Evans 

"Our  Church  and  People"  contains  36 
chapters  of  very  interesting  and  instructive 
material  on  the  growth  and  development  o) 
our  Church.  Perhaps  the  best  brief  review 
can  be  given  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
author's  preface: 

"This  book,  as  stated  on  the  title  page, 
was  written  for  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  Its  general  purpose  is  sug- 
gested in  the  title,  "Our  Church  and  People." 
That  purpose  is  to  give  the  young  persons 
for  whom  it  is  intended  such  information  con- 
cerning the  organization  to  which  they  may 
belong  and  the  men  and  women  who  aided 
in  establishing  it  as  will  create  in  them  a 
just  pride  in  both  the  Church  and  its  peo- 
ple. In  accordance  with  this  general  aim  a 
careful  selection  of  the  material  used  has 
been  made,  and  this  has  been  presented  m 
such  a  form,  it  is  believed,  as  will  be  both 
interesting  and  understandable." 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Deseret 
Book  Company,  this  book  which  sells  regu^ 
larly  at  $1.25  can  be  obtained  by  our  Sim- 
day  School  teachers  for  the  price  of  $L00 
if  they  will  mention  this  review  in  the  In- 
structor. 
— T.  Albert  Hooper,  [or  Library  Committee. 


-►Teacher  -  Training^ 


General  Board  Committee: 
John  T.  Wahlquist,  Chairman;  James  L.  Barker,  Vice-Chairman 


ENROLLMENT  OF  PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS  FOR  1934  AND  1935 

The  table  below  indicates  the  status 
of  teacher-training  for  prospective  teach- 
ers for  the  last  two  years.  In  each  in- 
stance the  figures  are  for  December  31st. 
Inasmuch  as  several  stakes  organized 
classes  after  this  date  and  many  others 
increased  the  enrollments  in  those  al- 
ready organized,  the  figures  do  not  reveal 
the  actual  accomplishments.  However, 
the  figures  were  copied  from  the  official 
annual  reports  and,  therefore,  should 
be  accurate. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  stakes  in 
which  this  important  service  has  been 
neglected.  If,  as  reported,  the  turnover 
in  the  teacher  personnel  in  the  typical 
stake  is  approximately  20  per  cent  per 
year,  i.  e.  one  new  teacher  in  every  five, 
where  may  these  stakes  turn  for  new 
teachers  competent  to  instruct  the  youth 
of  Zion?  In  our  opinion  every  stake  could 
find  the  leadership  and  personnel  for  at 
least  otM  group. 

Many  stakes  and  missions  are  to  be 
complimented  upon  their  consistent  per- 
formance in  this  regard.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  wil  Ireap  the  reward  for  the 
efEort  when  the  graduates  enter  the  class- 
rooms as  teachers. 

The  new  stakes  will  have  classes,  no 
doubt,  for  another  year.  Their  appear- 
ance in  this  table  simply  serves  as  a 
reminder. 

Plans  for  next  year  should  be  com- 
pleted now  in  every  stake  and  mission. 
Kindly  present  your  problems  to  this 
committee. 

TEACHER-TRAINING 

1933  1934 

Alpine 20 

Bear  Lake 26  3 

Bear  River 10 

Benson   „  18  26 

Blackfoot  8  58 

Boise  50  28 

Box  Elder  „ -..  34  39 

Cassia  _ 40 


1933  1934 

Cottonwood  55  54 

Curlew  12  42 

Deseret  20 

East  Jordan  60  20 

Emery    53  64 

Ensign    43  30 

Franklin  4  40 

Fremont  59  27 

Granite  57  52 

Grant    81  58 

Gunnison  5 

Hyrum    34 

Idaho  Falls  58  11 

Juab   _ 16  42 

Kanab  26  30 

Kolob  19  17 

Lehi 33  28 

Lethbridge  .....> 13  17 

Liberty  61  53 

Logan  41  47 

Los  Angeles 2 

Malad  17 

Maricopa  11  29 

Moapa 20 

Mt.  Ogden 32  41 

Nebo 28 

North  Davis  48 

North  Sanpete  15 

North  Sevier  24  27 

Ogden   64  79 

Oneida  4  11 

Oquirrh    54  39 

Panguitch    18 

Parowan    30 

Pioneer  45 

Pocatello 25 

Portneuf  8  2 

Raft  River  46 

Rigby  37  48 

Salt  Lake  42  38 

San  Francisco 44 

San  Juan  43 

San  Luis  9  10 

Sevier  23  25 

South  Davis 55 

St.  Joseph 10 

Taylor   52  42 

Teton  6 

Timpanogos  23  7 

Tintic  6 

Tooele   25  24 

Wasatch 61  21 

Wayne 16 

Weber   52 

Wells  42 
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West  Jordan  .. 

1933 
38 

1934 
34 

Woodruff  

Yellowstone  ... . 
Zion  Park  

20 

43 

7 

33 

Totals  

1724 

MISSIONS 

1673 

Australian    

California    

Central  States 

1933 

Z'""ZZ        58 
22 

1934 
6 
45 

Eastern  States 

15 

26 

1933  1934 

Hawaiian  . 31 

North  Central  States....  1 

Northwestern    48  8 

Samoan    17  17 

Southern  States  28  9 

Western  States  17  19 

Totals  237  130 

Grand  Totals  1961  1803 

Stakes  and  missions  not  included  in 
the  above  list  had  no  teacher-training 
classes  for  either  1933  or  1934. 


Il\  THE  MISSIOIVS 

General  Board  Committee:     Robert  L.  Judd,  Chairman; 
Bishop  David  A.  Smith  and  A.  C.  Rees 


Brother  DeLore  Nichols  of  the  Church 
History  Department  has  received  an 
unique  letter  from  Walter  J.  Neal  of 
Subiaco,  West  Australia,  from  which 
the  following  is  culled: 

"You  will  probably  wonder  who  is  writing 
to  you  from  Australia.  *  *  *  When  you 
saw  me  last  I  was  a  small  boy.  I  remember 
bringing  your  washing  to  you  in  St.  Marks 
Rd.  from  mother.  I  saw  your  photo  in 
The  Instructor  and  the  Christian  name, 
DeLore,  caught  my  eye.  Although  you  are 
older  I  could  still  see  the  likeness.  I  re- 
member you  reciting  the  poem,  'Christmas 
Eve  in  the  Mining  Camp,'  and  one  night 
at  Wolseley  Hall  you  got  up  and  said,  'I 
saw  a  mouse  run  up  the  wall,  I  saw  his  tail 
and  that  was  all,'  when  everybody  was  ex- 
pecting something  else.  So  I  thought  you 
would  not  mind  receiving  a  letter  from  me, 
just  as  a  message  of  good  will.  I  have  been 
here  ten  years  and  have  four  children,  the 
oldest  being  a  boy  15  and  the  youngest  2. 
I  am  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  hold  the  office  of  an  Elder;  we  have 
about  30  children  on  our  roll  and  an  active 
quorum  of  deacons.  The  Instructor  is  a  great 
help  in  our  class  work.  *  *  *  Well,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  presumption 
in  writing  to  you;  I  just  obeyed  thfe  impulse 
and  wish  to  send  you  good  wishes  from 
myself,  my  wife  and  family." 

An  Essay  Examination  at  Omaha,  West- 
ern States  Mission 

The  members  of  the  Missionary  Class  of 
the  Omaha  Sunday  School  recently  demon- 
strated in  a  convincing  way,  their  scholarship 
and  ability. 

Their  teacher.  Brother  E.  R.  South,  made 


a  general  assignment  of  six  questions.  Refer- 
ences were  given,  pupils  were  permitted  to 
take  papers  home  and  were  urged  to  prepare 
as  fully  as  possible  complete  answers  to  the 
questions. 

Papers  submitted  by  the  following  have 
come  into  our  hands: 

Gerald  Sailing,  Kenneth  Casebeer, .  Billy 
Peyton,  Dorothy  Jones,  Robert  Major,  Robert 
Peterson,  Gene  Hansen,  Mary  Alice  Major, 
Irvin  Mclntyre,  Homer  Mclntyre,  and  one 
paper  signed  only  with  the  name  "Leonard." 

Upon  reading  the  papers  one  is  impressed 
with  the  thoughtfulness  and  the  excellence  of 
the  responses.  This  exercise  obviously  has 
many  merits  and  is  a  credit  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils. 

How  THE  University  Branch  at  Chicago 
Uses  an  Adjustable  Attendance  Chart 

The  University  Branch  Sunday  School  of 
Chicago  in  the  Northern  States  Mission,  El- 
ders Stanley  S.  Gibb,  Ernest  E.  Johnson  and 
Earlus  Christensen,  Superintendency,  uses 
very  effectively  a  modified  form  of  adjustable 
bar  chart  similar  to  the  one  distributed  to  the 
schools  of  the  Church  by  the  General  Board  a 
year  ago.  This  chart  is  larger  and  made  of 
heavy  fibre  board,  but  it  adopts  the  principle 
of  the  adjustable  ribbon. 

The  ribbon  making  the  bars  of  the  chart 
are  moved  up  and  down  to  show  increase 
or  decrease.  This  is  done  in  the  view  of 
the  Simday  School  during  the  reassembly  ex- 
ercises. Intense  interest  is  manifest  and  much 
activity  motivated  by  this  device.  It  has  all 
the  advantages  of  helping  the  school  to  visu- 
alize the  condition  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
as  well  as  being  an  excellent  time  saver  and 
an  effective  means  of  stimulating  members 
of  the  Sunday  School  to  improve  attendance 
and  punctuality. 


"And  a  LMe  Child  SKaU  Lead  Them" 


Isaiah  11  chapter,  6  verse 


Dorothy   Itner 
PHOTO  BY  GEO.  N.  OTTINGER. 


Not  yet  wolf,  bear  or  lion. 
Approach  me  with  no  dread. 
But  Sunday  Schools  in  Zion 
Are  by  little  children  led 
To  testify  with  one  accord. 
In  Sacramental  gem, 
Their  loving  faith  in  Christ  the  Lord, 
Who  gave  His  life  for  them. 

The  picture  is  of  little  nine  year  old 
Dorothy  Itner  of  the  20th  Ward,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  as  she  stood  in  the 
pulpit  Sunday  morning,  January  6th, 
1935,  and  led  a  large  Sunday  School, 
composed  of  aged,  middle  aged  and 
young  people,  as  well  as  little  children, 
in  repeating  the  Sacrament  gem.  It  was 
the  following  verse  of  one  of  Sister  Eliza 
R.  Snow's  beautiful  Sacrament  hymns, 
written  nearly  100  years  ago: 

"Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus,  our  redeeming  Lord, 
With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood. 
Our  only  access  unto  God." 

The  thought  was  awakened  that  a 
picture  of  one  little  child  thus  leading 
a  multitude  as  a  representative  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  throughout  the  Church, 
in  the  same  attitude  at  about  the  same 
monient — if  published  with  appropriate 
sentiment — might  be  an  incentive  to  draw 
some  minds  to  take  more  serious  interest 
in  the  sacredness  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
Sacrament  than  they  appear  to  at  times. 


When  Jesus  to  the  Nephites  came  upon  this  promised  land 
He  blest  their  little  children  then  to  speak  and  understand 
Great  things  of  worth  so  marvelous  that  men  could  not  record 
But  wrote  their  testimony  of  the  blessings  from  the  Lord. 

O!  Saints  of  Latter-day!  May  we  so  purify  each  heart 
We  shall  be  worthy  of  such  gifts  which  God  may  thus  impart. 
Live  so  our  pure  unselfish  faith  shall  drive  all  doubts  away. 
That  we  may  see  Christ's  glorious  face  and  hear  Him  speak  and  pray. 
Read  Book  of  Mormon,  3  Nephi,  chapter  26. 

— LuUt  Greene  Richards. 


G^ Women's  Department'^ 

General  Board  Committee:    Robert  L.  Judd,  Chairman; 
Adam  S.  Bennion  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 


LESSONS  FOR  JUNE,  1935 

First  Sunday,  June  2.  1935 

QUEEN  VICTORIA 

The  words  princess,  prince,  king  and  queen, 
denoting  royalty  and  conjuring  up  visions 
of  a  glamorous  existence,  have  come  to  mean 
less  in  recent  years  than  they  once  did. 
Royalty  in  many  lands  has  given  place  to 
democracy  or  dictatorship;  the  people  have 
taken  into  their  own  hands  the  responsibility 
of  deposing  their  monarchs  and  selecting 
rulers  from  among  themselves.  The  family  of 
the  Russian  Czar  and  the  ruling  line  in 
Germany  and  in  Spain,  together  with  a 
number  of  others  have  come  to  mean  little 
more  than  names.  Republics  now  exist  where 
for  generations  royalty  was  once  supreme 
in  government. 

Great  Britain  still  maintains  its  kingly 
rule,  in  connection  with  representatives  of 
both  aristocratic  and  common  people;  and  to 
all  appearances  the  British  people  love  and 
respect  their  sovereigns  and  have  little  desire 
to  give  up  their  form  of  government.  Rulers 
of  Great  Britain  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  good-will  of  their  subjects,  and  have 
generally  ruled  with  great  consideration  for 
the  common  people,  because  of  which  the 
reigning  house  in  the  British  Isles  is  still  rec- 
ognized. Past  and  present  heads  of  the  im- 
perial family  are  regarded  with  veneration, 
with  strikingly  few  exceptions,  and  under 
this  form  of  rulership  Great  Britain  has  re- 
tained her  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world,  in  many  respects. 
Royalty  in  Great  Britain  still  symbolizes  good 
government. 

Glancing  back  into  the  rulers  of  recent 
years  in  Britain,  one  finds  that  a  tiny  woman 
of  the  19th  and  one  year  of  the  20th  cen- 
turies, stands  out  as  a  tremendously  import- 
ant figure.  Victoria,  Queen  of  England  and 
the  British  Isles,  Empress  of  India,  and  ruler, 
in  name  at  least,  of  all  British  colonies,  lives 
in  the  annals  of  the  country  as  a  leader  in 
very  truth.  Her  reign  was  a  long  and  com- 
paratively peaceful  one;  her  love  for  the 
people  was  unbounded,  as  was  theirs  for  her, 
and  her  record  will  live  because  of  the  justice 
and  sincerity  which  characterized  her  term 
of  queenship. 

Bom  in  1819  an  only  child  of  Edward. 
Duke  of  Kent,  she  was  far  from  the  possi- 
bility of  being  Queen  of  England,  except  for 
the  many  deaths  which  removed  those  nearer 


of  kin  who  were  in  line  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  Until  she  was  twelve  years  of  age 
she  had  no  idea  of  being  queen,  and  from 
childhood  up  she  was  never  allowed  to  make 
associations  which  might  tend  to  arouse  un- 
duly ambitious  ideas  about  herself.  Her 
governess  was  the  one  who  exerted  im- 
measurable influence  for  good  in  the  charac- 
ter-forming years  of  the  little  girl  who  would 
one  day  be  a  queen. 

At  eighteen  Victoria  was  crowned  ruler 
of  Great  Britain,  and  her  sincerity  and  dig- 
nity upon  this  occasion  reassured  many  who 
had  had  some  misgivings  about  the  ability 
of  a  young  girl  to  assume  the  arduous  task 
of  government.  Her  marriage  to  Albert 
was  a  felicitous  alliance,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  high  ideals  and  strong  character,  and 
inspired  Victoria  to  splendid  accomplishment. 
There  were  nine  children  bom  to  them  and 
their  family  Ufe  is  said  to  have  been  unusu- 
ally happy  and  simple,  considering  their  royal 
petition.  A  story  is  told  which  indicates 
something  of  Albert's  deep-seated  sincerity: 
Following  a  slight  misunderstanding  upon 
one  occasion,  Albert  left  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  Victoria,  and  locked  himself  in  his  room. 
Determined  to  continue  the  discussion,  Vic- 
toria went  to  his  door  and  knocked  imperi- 
ously. There  was  no  reply.  "Open  the 
door,"  she  ordered.  "I  am  the  Queen— 
and  I  demand  entrance."  Still  there  was  no 
response.  After  a  little  while  her  knock  was 
soft  and  her  voice  subdued:  "Please  open  the 
door— for  your  wife."  And  the  door  was 
opened. 

Though  a  Queen,  Victoria  demonstrated 
all  through  her  life  the  qualities  which  make 
for  true  womanhood  and  royalty  of  charac- 
ter. She  was  conscientious,  industrious,  pa- 
tient, tactful,  loving,  forgiving  and  humble. 
She  spread  the  bond  of  brotherhood  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  and  during  her  reign 
many  humanitarian  laws  were  enacted  and 
put  into  force.  The  Poor  Laws  were 
amended,  disabilities  of  the  Jews  were  re- 
moved, the  encumbered  Irish  estate  laws  were 
corrected,  education  was  fostered  and  there 
was  abolition  of  religious  tests  for  University 
entrance.  She  headed  a  war  on  the  importa- 
tion of  opium,  and  caused  to  be  enacted 
the  penny  postage  law,  making  it  possible 
for  people  to  correspond  with  their  loved 
ones  at  a  nominal  cost.  Hundreds  of  other 
details  of  her  government  might  be  cited, 
but  these  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  indicate 
the  unselfishness  of  her  attitude  and  the  kind- 
liness of  her  reign. 
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"As  a  queen  she  was  womanly;  as  a  wom- 
an she  was  queenly"  was  said  of  Victoria; 
and  perhaps  no  other  tribute  ever  paid  her 
could  carry  greater  significance.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  earn  the  reputation  of 
being  womanly  when  one  lives  in  moderate 
obscurity,  with  only  public  appearances  on 
which  to  base  an  opinion;  it  is  not  easy  when 
one  is  a  queen  and  every  hour  of  every  day 
is  equivalent  to  a  public  appearance. 

Victoria  was  a  queen  through  force  of 
circumstances;  she  was  a  noble  woman 
through  force  of  character.  Because  of  the 
second  qualification,  the  first  becomes  more 
important.  She  is  remembered  as  a  queen; 
she  is  loved  as  a  woman.  Long  will  live  the 
queen  because  of  the  woman  who  lived  in  the 
heart  of  the  queen  and  directed  her  to  a  high 
measure  of  success. 


To  Teachers — On  the  day  of  as^gnment 
of  the  lesson,  urge  your  class  members  to 
read  any  reliable  biography  or  history  of 
Victoria,  so  that  they  may  have  some  com- 
prehension of  the  Queen's  background  and 
accomplishments. 

What  girls  and  women  will  find  of  especial 
interest  in  the  life  of  Victoria  is  the  Queen's 
retention  of  her  splendid  domestic  virtues 
even  at  the  very  height  of  her  public  career. 
She  recognized  her  husband  as  head  of  the 
household.  She  reared  her  familv.  She  was 
at  heart  a  wife  and  mother.  This  achieve- 
ment suggests  a  delicate  yet  wholesome 
thought  and  hint  to  the  young  and  older 
women  of  our  Church:  viz.,  that  they  should 
have  interests  outside  the  home,  but  that  they 
should  not  lose  sight  of  their  responsibilities 
and  relations  in  the  family  circle.  And  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  an  intelligent, 
resourceful  girl  or  woman  should  neglect  her 
home  duties,  even  in  the  midst  of  other  activi- 
ties in  which  she  should  be  encouraged  by 
husband,    father   or   brother,   to  participate. 

The  beautiful  thing  about  this  is  that  our 
Mormon  women  most  prominent  in  public 
affairs  are  proving  that  home  life  need  not 
suffer  on  account  of  their  enlarged  interests. 
In  fact,  they  are  adding  luster  to  their  names 
as  "just  good  plain  home-makers"  by  virtue 
of  the  enlargement  of  their  circle,  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  home. 

Let  your  class  suggest  the  things  that 
women  can  do  outside  the  home,  in  your  own 
community.  Encourage  them  to  start  early 
in  life,  so  that  they  may  turn  to  these  inter- 
ests and  find  joy  in  them  in  later  years  when 
the  children  are  off  their  hands.  And  when 
life  might  prove  dismal  and  monotonous  un- 
less they  have  already  learned  to  be  at  home 
in  other  activities.  Call  attention  to  the 
numerous  provisions  which  the  Church  has 
wisely  made  for  woman's  Izirger  life. 


Second  Sunday,  June  9,  1935 
SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  destined  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  world's  drama,  grew 
up  among  a  society  that  recognized  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  For  that  reason  she 
received  a  better  education  than  did  most 
girls  of  her  day.  She  was  unusually  intelli- 
gent and  precocious,  an  indefatigable  worker 
and  never  gave  up  in  her  efforts  to  attain 
a  desired  goal. 

Her  father  was  for  years  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  but  lost  all  the  accumulations  of  his 
thrift  in  a  financial  crisis  that  swept  the 
country,  so  Susan  left  school  after  the  winter 
of  1839.  She  wrote  in  her  Journal,  "I  prob- 
ably shall  never  go  to  school  again  and  all 
the  advancement  which  I  hereafter  make 
must  be  by  my  own  exertions." 

When  near  eighty  she  attended  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  in  London.  Al- 
though she  was  still  very  active  she  said, 
"Oh,  if  I  were  but  fifty  or  even  sixty  years 
old!  I  never  saw  so  much  to  do  nor  so  many 
chances  for  doing  it — but  I  think  I  am  good 
for  a  great  deal  of  work  yet,  I  feel  so  strong 
and  well."  At  this  time  she  wrote  in  her 
diary,  "I  wrote  eighty  letters  to  senators 
this  morning  enclosing  petitions,  and  forgot 
to  go  to  lunch."  When  past  eighty-two 
she  wrote,  "Just  to  think  I  have  been  gone 
over  three  months  of  this  blessed  year  and  I 
have  not  done  a  thing  but  loaf." 

She  labored  unceasingly  for  over  fifty 
years  in  the  cause  dearer  to  her  than  her 
life,  and  inspired  others  to  work  both  by 
word  and  example.  Thousands  wrote  her, 
"I  was  tired,  discouraged,  wanted  to  quit, 
but  I  thought  of  you,  of  what  you  had  borne 
and  how  vou  had  toiled  for  us  and  I  couldn't 
stop;  I  will  always  keep  on."  Ida  H.  Harper 
says,  "For  all  time  the  memory  of  Miss  An- 
thony will  be  an  inspiration  for  women  to 
strive,  to  persevere,  to  hope,  to  conquer." 

From  the  time  Miss  Anthony  was  17  she 
expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  her  detesta- 
tion of  slavery  and  intemperance.  In  her 
position  as  teacher,  she  saw  that  efficient 
women  were  underpaid.  After  teaching  15 
years  she  decided  to  devote  all  her  time  and 
energies  to  temperance  and  anti-slavery  re- 
forms. There  was  a  very  antagonistic  feel- 
ing prevalent  throughout  the  country  against 
women  who  took  part  in  any  public  move- 
ments. 

In  1840  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society 
split  over  the  question  of  woman's  right  to 
speak,  vote,  and  serve  on  committees.  A 
clergyman  voiced  the  general  sentiment 
when  he  said,  "Wifehood  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  woman.  In  it  she  is  bound  for 
all  time.  To  her  husband  she  owes  the 
duty  of  unqualified  obedience." 
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Little  was  said  about  women's  political 
rights.  The  men  were  almost  unanimously 
against  them  and  women  said  little  about 
them.  Horace  Bushnell,  a  preacher,  in  a 
book  entitled  "Woman  Suffrage,  the  Reform 
Against  Nature,"  pointed  out  the  evils  that 
would  follow  woman  if  she  were  to  secure 
the  ballot. 

Susan  B.  Anthony's  real  public  life  began 
in  1852,  when  she  arose  to  speak  in  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  She 
was  told  that  "the  sisters  were  not  invited 
there  to  speak,  but  to  listen  and  learn."  She 
and  four  other  women  at  once  left  the  hall 
and  secured  the  lecture  room  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  they  held  a  meeting. 
Miss  Anthony  said  that  the  treatment  accord- 
ed women  showed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  women  to  have  an  organization  of  their 
own.  She  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  call  a  Woman's  State  Temperance 
Convention.  A  Society  was  organized  and 
to  Miss  Anthony  is  due  the  honor  of  bring- 
ing into  being  the  first  Woman's  State  Tem- 
perance Society.  She  spent  the  summer  of 
1852  traveling  throughout  the  state  organiz- 
ing societies  and  securing  signatures  for  a 
petition  for  the  Maine  Law.  At  this  time 
she  took  her  stand  that  women  had  a  right 
to  franchise. 

In  her  travels,  she  attended  a  teachers' 
convention.  Not  a  woman's  voice  was  heard. 
No  woman  voted.  No  woman  was  appoint- 
ed on  a  committee.  She  then  and  there  de- 
termined to  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Con- 
ventions every  year  and  demand  that  women 
be  accorded  the  rights  monopolized  by  men. 

On  September  8,  1852,  she  had  the  priv- 
ilege oi  attending  her  first  Woman's  Rights 
Convention  at  Syracuse.  While  the  speeches 
favoring  woman's  rights  were  modest,  tem- 
perate and  dignified  and  those  opposing  were 
generally  vulgar,  intemperate,  and  abusive, 
there  arose  a  storm  of  disapproval  from  the 
press  and  from  ministers.  After  this  con- 
vention. Miss  Anthony  felt  assured  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  the  right  which  women 
needed  above  all  others  and  that  it  would 
secure  all  others. 

For  over  fifty  years.  Miss  Anthony  gave 
her  entire  time,  all  her  money,  all  her  energy 
to  secure  the  franchise  for  women.  Her 
biographer  says,  "Never  for  one  short  hour 
has  the  cause  of  woman  been  forgotten 
or  put  aside  for  any  other  object.  Never 
a  single  tie  has  been  formed,  either  of 
affection  or  of  business,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  this  supreme  purpose.  Never  a 
speech  has  been  given,  a  trip  taken,  a  visit 
made,  a  letter  written,  in  all  this  half  cen- 
tury, that  has  not  been  done  directly  in  the 
interest  of  this  one  object.  There  has  been 
no  thought  of  personal  comfort,  advancement, 
or  glory;  the  self-abnegation,  the  self-sacri- 
fice have  been  absolute — they  have  been  un- 
paralleled. She  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry  and  wrote  articles  without  number. 


She  organized  and  conducted  campaigns.  She 
was  present  at  29  out  of  31  annual  conven- 
tions of  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  As- 
sociation. She  drafted  resolutions  and  cir- 
culated petitions.  She  besieged  Congress  an- 
nually for  forty  years.  She  addressed  Con- 
gressional committees.  She  raised  and  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  for  the  cause. 
For  ten  years  she  devoted  her  time  to  the 
editing  and  publishing  of  four  large  volumes 
of  the  "History  of  Woman  Suffrage." 

In  1897  when  asked  about  her  activities, 
she  said,  "I  have  been  on  the  platform  for 
forty-five  years.  *  *  *  I  have  addressed 
the  committees  of  every  Congress  since 
1869." 

At  first  Miss  Anthony  shrank  from  speak- 
ing. She  acted  as  chairman,  secretary,  and 
wrote  innumerable  letters,  attended  to  adver- 
tising, raised  money,  engaged  speakers  and 
finally  overcame  her  timidity  and  was  one 
of  America's  clearest  and  most  forceful  speak- 
ers. 

She  trudged  from  door  to  door  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  circulating  petitions  for  just  and 
equal  rights  of  women  in  regard  to  wages 
and  children,  for  the  right  of  suffrage.  Often 
women  would  slam  the  door  in  her  face,  say- 
ing they  had  all  the  rights  they  wanted.  In 
reply  to  a  minister  who  said  to  her,  "Miss 
Anthony,  you  are  too  fine  a  physical  speci- 
men of  woman  to  be  doing  such  work  as 
this.  You  ought  to  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren." She  said,  "I  think  it  is  a  much  wiser 
thing  to  secure  for  the  thousands  of  mothers 
in  this  state  the  legal  control  of  the  children 
they  now  have,  than  to  bring  others  into 
the  world  who  would  not  belong  to  me  after 
they  were  bom."  At  that  time  the  father 
had  the  right  to  apprentice  young  children 
without  the  mother's  consent  and  to  dispose 
of  them  by  will  at  his  death. 

In  1860,  a  memorial  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Anthony,  Mrs.  Phillips  and  others  to  be  pre- 
sented to  every  legislature  in  the  Union.  It 
asked  for  equal  social,  civil,  and  political 
rights  for  women,  based  on  the  guarantees 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was 
presented  in  several  states,  but  the  country 
was  in  too  great  a  state  of  unrest  and  excite- 
ment to  have  it  considered. 

Between  1870  and  1880,  she  often  said  in 
her  addresses:  "My  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate the  great  historical  fact  that  disfran- 
chisement is  not  only  political  degradation, 
but  also  moral,  social,  educational  and  in- 
dustrial degradation.  Wherever  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  or  on  the  page  of  history  you 
show  me  a  disfranchised  class,  I  will  show 
you  a  degraded  class  of  labor.  Disfranchise- 
ment means  inability  to  make,  shape,  or  con- 
trol one's  own  circumstances. 

She  rejected  all  partial  suffrage,  her  fight 
was  for  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women. 
She  never  let  defeat  down  her,  but  was  al- 
ways ready  to  arise   and  try  again.     She 
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always  kept  her  faith  in  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle. 

To  Miss  Anthony  beyond  all  others,  is  due 
the  honor  in  bringing  to  women  the  right  cf 
citizenship. 

To  Teachers — It  must  be  clear  to  every 
reader  of  Miss  Anthony's  life's  story  that 
she  taught  to  all  women  the  lesson  of  perse- 
verance and  unflinching  adherence  to  a  prin- 
ciple. 

You  as  teacher,  should  present  the  lesson 
today  that  your  class  members,  both  young 
and  old,  will  be  stimulated  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  individual  objectives.  Woraen 
as  well  as  young  girls,  are  feeling  today  the 
restraints  of  our  economic  objectives.  Women 
as  well  as  young  girls  are  feeling  today 
the  restraints  of  our  economic  situation.  Dif- 
ficulties are  thrown  in  their  paths.  Young 
girls,  in  many  cases,  think  they  cannot  con- 
tinue their  school  work  on  account  of  the 
financial  stringency.  But  can  they  not  be 
inspired  to  find  their  own  ways  and  means 
to  pursue  their  education?  Why  should 
they  meekly  accept  the  situation  and  resign 
themselves  to  their  fate?  Susan  B.  Anthony 
has  pointed  the  way. 

Mothers  are  discouraged  on  account  of 
their  children's  attitudes  on  fundamental 
questions.  What  is  to  be  done  about,  it.' 
Weep  and  lament  the  fact?  Or  set  about  to 
conquer  and  to  win  over  their  children? 
Make  it  a  point,  teachers,  to  contact  a  few- 
members  of  your  class,  both  yoxmg  and  old 
during  the  week  preceding  this  lesson.  Have 
each  one  suggest  a  problem  that  confronts 
women.  One  that  bulks  large  in  their  estima- 
tion. Ask  them  to  come  prepared  to  mention 
that  problem  in  the  class  and  to  indicate  how 
the  problem  should  be  attacked. 

See  to  it  that  these  are  real  and  not  fanci- 
ful. On  account  of  the  general  mental  and 
economic  confusion  this  is  a  very  opportime 
and  effective  moment  to  present  the  story 
of  the  "never  die"  philosophy  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony. 

As  a  result  of  this  lesson,  every  girl  and 
woman  in  your  class  should  leave  with  new 
resolves  to  carry  on. 

Third  Sunday,  June  16,  1935 
FRANCES  E.  WILLARD 

Frances  E.  Willard  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman  having  a  statue  placed 
in  her  honor  and  in  loving  recognition  of  her 
services  in  the  hall  of  the  Capitol  where 
each  State  has  placed  statues  of  two  of  its 
most  distinguished  leaders.  Here  surrounded 
by  figures  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  Illinois 
has  placed  a  replica  of  this  beloved  woman. 

Frances  E.  Willard  was  born  in  1839  of 
Puritan  stock.  Her  father  taught  his  children 
the  love  of  nature.    Her  mother  taught  them 


to  love  God.  Living  on  the  frontier  the  chil- 
dren grew  up  in  the  open.  Out-door  life 
delighted  Frances,  hunting  and  fishing  fasci- 
nated her.  She  helpjed  her  father  with  the 
farm  work  and  she  and  her  sister.  Mar/, 
tried  to  do  whatever  her  brother  Oliver  did. 
It  tried  her  that  she  was  not  permitted  to 
ride  a  horse,  so  she  said,  "Well,  if  I  can't 
be  trusted  to  manage  a  horse,  I'll  see  what 
can  be  done  with  a  cow  and  a  saddle.  I  sim- 
ply must  ride  something."  When  her  father 
saw  her  on  her  homed  steed,  he  said,  "You 
have  fairly  earned  a  better  moimt,  Frank; 
and  I  suppose  there  is  really  no  more  risk 
of  your  breaking  your  neck  with  a  horse." 
That  night  she  wrote  in  her  journal: 

"Hurrah!  rejoice!  A  new  era  has  this 
moment  been  ushered  in.  Rode  a  horse 
through  the  corn — the  acme  of  my  hopes 
realized." 

She  always  loved  to  undertake  big  things 
and  no  disappointment  could  daunt  her.  She 
was  vigorous  and  very  active.  She  longed 
to  attend  a  real  school,  so  it  was  a  wonderful 
day  for  her  and  Mary  when  Mr.  Hodge, 
a  Yale  graduate,  opened  a  school.  In  their 
eagerness  they  arrived  long  before  the  build- 
ing was  open.  When  the  professor  arrived, 
she  said,  "My  heart  bounded,  and  I  said 
inside  of  it,  so  that  nobody  heard:  At  last 
we  are  going  to  school  all  by  ourselves,  Mary 
and  I,  and  we  are  going  to  have  advantages 
like  other  folks,  just  as  Mother  said  we 
should.  O!  Goody-goody-goody!  I  feel 
satisfied  with  the  world,  myself,  and  the  rest 
of  mankind." 

After  weeks  passed,  her  enthusiasm  did  not 
waver.  She  said,  "I  want  to  know  every- 
thing— everything.  It  is  only  knowing  that 
can  make  one  free.  *  *  *  i  think  that  as  I 
know  more,  I  live  more.  I  am  alive  to  so 
many  things  now  that  I  never  thought  of 
six  months  ago;  and  everything  is  dearer — 
is  more  a  part  of  myself." 

The  North- West  Female  College  at  Illinois 
was  her  alma  mater.  In  her  school  work 
she  was  a  leader  in  her  classes  and  also  in 
the  social  life  of  the  school.  When  later 
she  taught  she  never  ceased  to  learn.  One 
of  her  friends  said,  "You  have  the  hungriest 
soul  I  ever  saw  in  a  human  being.  It  will 
never  be  satisfied!" 

Her  sister's  death  was  a  severe  blow. 
Their  beautiful  relationship  is  shown  in  Miss 
Willard's  first  and  best  book,  "Nineteen 
Beautiful  Years."  After  her  father's  death 
a  friend  took  her  abroad  where  she  spent 
two  and  one-half  years  in  travel  and  study. 
She  returned  not  only  cultured  by  her  study 
of  art,  history,  and  literature,  but  with  a 
vital  interest  in  conditions  of  life,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  women. 

On  her  return  to  the  United  States  she 
was  called  to  the  President's  chair  of  her 
alma  mater  and  when  the  college  became  a 
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part  of  Northwestern  University,  she  re- 
mained  as  Dean  of  Women. 

She  said  the  motivating  power  of  her  life 
was  "The  Lord  is  real,  his  whole  nature  is 
love."  In  the  room  of  her  "den"  she  had 
hung  mottoes  expressing  some  of  her  atti- 
tudes toward  life:  "For  we  are  saved  by 
hope,"  "Nothing  is  inexorable  but  love," 
"Him  who  knows  most,  him  loss  of  time 
most  grieves,"  "This  is  my  busy  day,"  "Let 
something  good  be  said." 

In  June,  1874,  when  nearly  35  years  of 
age,  she  gave  up  her  lucrative  and  desirable 
position  at  Northwestern  University  and 
soon  after  she  foimd  the  work  to  which  she 
unwaveringly  gave  allegiance  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  At  this  time  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  middle  west  were  agitated  by 
the  Temperance  Crusade.  "Gentle,  home- 
loving  women,  white-haired  mothers  bent 
with  toil  and  grief,  marched  through  the 
streets,  singing  hymns,  praying,  and  making 
direct  appeals  to  keepers  of  saloons  'for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  their  own  souls'  sake 
to  quit  their  soul-destroying  business'." 

Miss  Willard  entered  into  this  reform 
movement.  It  absorbed  her.  She  studied  it 
carefully  and  realized  that  "sober  second 
thought  should  follow  the  early  enthusiasm." 
One  day  two  letters  came  to  her,  one  offering 
her  a  lucrative  position  as  principal  of  an 
important  school  in  New  York,  the  other 
urging  her  to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago 
Branch  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  at  no  salary  at  all.  She  accepted 
the  second  call.  A  friend  bewailed  her  giv- 
ing up  literature  and  art.  She  replied,  "What 
greater  art  than  to  try  to  restore  the  image 
of  God  to  faces  that  have  lost  it." 

She  was  often  too  poor  to  take  a  street 
car  or  to  buy  enough  to  eat.  Her  himger 
did  not  bother  her.  She  said  that  these  were 
not  only  the  happiest  but  the  greatest  days 
of  her  life.  She  fell  ill  and  from  her  mother 
learned  a  common  sense  lesson.  Her  mother 
said,  "You  do  not  need  a  doctor  if  you  are 
going  by  faith.  Now  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  me.  I  believe  in  faith  as  much  as  you 
do,  but  you  have  flown  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence. Those  good  women  spoke  to  you 
about  maintenance  on  the  very  day  they 
chose  you  president  That  was  your  heaven- 
ly Father's  kind  provision,  and  you  turned 
away  from  it  and  dictated  to  Him  the  method 
of  His  care.  .  .  .  God  isn't  going  to  start 
loaves  of  bread  flying  down  chimneys,  nor 
set  the  fire  going  in  my  stove  without  fuel. 
I  shall  soon  see  the  bottom  of  my  flour-barrel 
and  coal-bin.  You  are  out  at  elbows,  down 
at  the  heel,  and  down  sick,  too.  Now  write 
to  those  temperance  ladies  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  and  Jell  them  that  you  have  made 
the  discovery  that  God  works  by  means,  and 
they  may  help  you  if  they  like." 

She  was  a  convincing  and  eloquent 
speaker,  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  real  or- 


ganizer. In  1874  when  she  went  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Illinois  to  the  Woman  s  Christian 
lemperance  Union  Convention  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  she  said,  'I  seem  to  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning  and  when  one  has  done 
that,  nothing  can  discourage  or  daunt."  She 
was  made  corresponding  secretary.  She 
wrote,  "Recognizing  that  our  cause  is,  and 
will  be  combated  by  mighty,  determined, 
and  relentless  forces,  we  will,  trusting  in 
Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  meet  argu- 
ment with  argument,  misjudgment  with  pa- 
tience, denunciations  with  kindness,  and  all 
our  difficulties  and  dangers  widi  prayer." 

Throughout  her  work  she  had  a  breadth 
of  vision  that  many  of  her  associates  lacked. 
They  thought  a  Temperance  Society  was  a 
Temperance  Society  and  nothing  else.  They 
criticized  Miss  Willard  for  preaching  suf- 
frage and  purity.  She  said,  "Everything  is 
not  in  the  Temperance  Movement  but  the 
Temperance  Movement  should  be  in  every- 
thing." She  worked  unceasingly,  "What 
it  would  be  to  have  an  idle  hour,"  she  said, 
"I  find  it  hard  to  fancy."  She  averaged  365 
meetings  and  traveled  many  thousands  of 
miles  every  year. 

During  the  Temperance  Round-up  in  1883 
she  visited  every  State  and  Territory,  started 
societies  in  all  of  them,  spoke  in  every  town 
of  over  10.000  inhabitants  and  traveled  over 
30,000  miles. 

She  knew  and  admired  the  suffrage  work- 
ers. One  morning,  as  she  knelt  in  prayer 
and  lifted  up  her  heart  to  God  crying,  "What 
wouldest  Thou  have  me  to  do?  She  felt  there 
came  to  her  from  loftier  heights  the  message, 
"You  are  to  speak  for  woman's  ballot  as  a 
weapon  and  protection  for  her  home."  Then 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life,"  she 
said,  "it  flashed  through  my  brain  a_  complete 
line  of  arguments  and  illustrations." 

Dwight  L.  Moody  in  his  revival  work 
noted  Miss  Willard's  power  when  she  spoke 
in  some  of  his  meetings.  He  asked  her  to 
work  with  him.  He  asked  her  what  her 
means  of  support  were.  She  said,  "I  have 
none  except  as  the  Chicago  Woman's  Tem- 
perance Society  pays  my  current  expenses. 
In  leaving  its  work  for  yours  I  should  have 
none  at  all."  She  was  an  effective  evan- 
gelist. Her  influence  had  been  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  1898  she  passed  away,  saying,  "I  am 
so  tired,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  be  with  God!" 

To  Teachers: 

Method:  Have  class  members  tell  of  Miss 
Willard's  childhood,  education,  the  Temper- 
ance Movement,  how  it  enlisted  her  devotion 
and  of  her  evangelical  and  suffrage  work. 

Objective:  To  show  how  a  life  of  devotion 
to  a  great  cause  accomplishes  wondertul  re- 
sults. 

Application:    Show  that  women  of  Miss 
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Willard's  type  are  needed  today  to  wage 
battle  against  evil  of  liquor. 

References:  Glimpses  of  Forty  Years, 
Frances  E.  Willard;  Heroines  of  Service, 
Mary  R.  Parkman;  Frances  Willard,  Ray 
Strachey;  any  Biography  of  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  23,  1935 

CLARA  BARTON 

(Clara  Barton  is  known  as  the  Mother 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  America) 

Clara  Barton  did  not  find  her  vocation  un- 
til she  was  forty  years  old.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  she  volunteered  to  go  as 
nurse  to  the  scenes  of  conflict.  This  expe- 
rience led  to  her  life  work. 

Her  childhood  experience  taught  her  to 
be  steady,  self-reliant  and  resourceful;  trained 
her  eye  and  hand  to  work  together.  She 
felt  that  "the  only  real  fun  is  to  do  things." 
She  loved  out-door  work  on  the  farm.  She 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  learn  to  weave  in 
her  brother's  satinet  mills.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  her  cloth  passed  as  first  qual- 
ity goods. 

When  there  was  no  outlet  for  her  energy, 
she  became  morbid.  Her  first  nursing  ex- 
perience came  when  she  was  but  eleven  years 
old.  Her  brother  David  had  a  long  siege  of 
illness  brought  on  by  a  fall  and  the  mistaken 
ministrations  of  doctors.  For  two  years  she 
cared  for  him  cheerfully  and  calmly.  After 
his  recovery  she  became  a  problem  to  her 
friends  and  herself  because  of  her  extreme 
sensitiveness,  which  made  her  school  life  un- 
happy. A  wise  friend  advised  her  mother 
to  get  her  a  school.  So  when  she  was  but 
fifteen  she  "put  down  her  skirts  and  put  up 
her  hair"  and  began  a  successful  period  of 
teaching  that  lasted  for  eighteen  years.  In 
1852  she  entered  Alenton  Liberal  Institute 
in  New  York.  (There  was  no  college  then 
that  admitted  women).  When  she  had  re- 
ceived all  the  Institute  had  to  give  her,  she 
went  to  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  public  school  in  the  State. 
She  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
anything  in  this  place,  but  she  began  teach- 
ing six  unpromising  children  in  a  dilapi- 
dated building.  In  a  month  she  had  out- 
grown her  quarters,  for  every  pupil  was  an 
enthusiastic  advertiser.  In  one  year  instead 
of  six  pupils  she  had  six  hundred,  and  the 
citizens  had  built  an  eight-room  school.  She 
understood  her  pupils  and  knew  how  to 
bring  out  their  latent  possibilities.  She  served 
as  principal  as  well  as  teacher  until  a  break- 
down in  her  voice  necessitated  a  long  rest. 
She  went  to  Washington  to  recuperate.  Here 
she  found  new  work.  She  said,  "Living  is 
doing.  Even  while  we  say  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do,  we  stumble  over  the  opportu- 


nities for  service  that  we  are  passing  by  in 
our  tear-blinded  self-pity." 

She  became  a  confidential  secretary  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  being 
the  first  woman  to  be  employed  in  a  Gov- 
ernment department.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  she  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the 
boys  quartered  in  the  Capitol.  She  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Worcester  "Spy"  for  money 
and  supplies  to  take  to  the  soldiers.  Other 
papers  voiced  the  appeal  until  she  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  a  large  warehouse  for  the 
provisions  sent  in.  She  was  horrified  at  the 
untold  suffering  and  deaths  which  resulted 
from  delay  in  caring  for  the  injured.  Her 
executive  ability  and  persistence  won  the 
confidence  of  army  officials,  and  though  it 
was  contrary  to  all  tradition  and  to  the  iron- 
clad regulations  of  the  army,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  go  with  her  stores  of  food,  band- 
ages, and  medicines  to  the  firing-line.  She 
who  had  for  so  long  been  a  bundle  of  fears, 
braved  every  danger,  endured  much  suffer- 
ing, that  she  might  carry  help  to  the  wounded. 

The  drivers  of  the  array  wagons  were  an- 
noyed that  a  woman  should  be  placed  in  con- 
trol, but  she  managed  them  as  she  had  man- 
aged children  in  school.  While  she  was 
firm,  she  spoke  to  them  courteously  and  ask- 
ed them  to  share  a  warm  dinner  she  had 
prepared.  After  it  was  over  the  men  came 
back  and  said,  "We  didn't  come  to  get  warm. 
We  came  to  tell  you  we  are  ashamed.  The 
truth  is  we  didn't  want  to  come.  We  know 
there  is  fighting  ahead,  and  we've  seen 
enough  of  that  for  men  who  don't  carry 
muskets,  only  whips;  and  then  we've  never 
seen  a  train  under  charge  of  a  woman  be- 
fore and  we  couldn't  understand  it.  We've 
been  mean  and  contrary  all  day,  and  you've 
treated  us  as  if  we'd  been  the  general  and 
his  staff,  and  given  us  the  best  meal  we've 
had  in  two  years.  We  want  to  ask  your 
forgiveness,  and  we  shan't  trouble  you 
again." 

On  one  occasion  she  saw  the  surgeon  in 
charge  look  at  a  tiny  piece  of  tallow  candle. 
She  said  to  him,  "Tired,  Doctor?"  "Tired 
indeed!"  he  replied;  "tired  of  such  heartless 
neglect  and  carelessness.  What  am  I  to  do 
for  my  thousand  wounded  men  with  night 
here  and  that  inch  of  candle  all  the  light  I 
have  or  can  get?"  Miss  Barton  led  him  to 
the  door  and  pointed  to  the  barn  where  scores 
of  lanterns  gleamed  like  stars  and  said  to  him: 

"The  barn  is  lighted  and  the  house  will  be 
directly." 

In  astonishment  he  gasped,  "Where  did 
you  get  them?" 

"Brought  them  with  me." 

"How  many  have  you?" 

"Four  boxes,"  she  replied. 

The  men  now  called  her  the  angel  of  the 
battlefield.  She  ministered  on  sixteen  battle- 
fields, spent  eight  months  at  the  siege  of 
Charleston  and  served  for  a  long  period  in 
the  hospitals  of  Richmond. 
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After  the  war  was  over,  she  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  distress  of  many  whose  sons 
and  fathers  and  brothers  were  listed  as  "miss- 
ing." There  were  80,000  men  of  whom  no 
definite  report  could  be  given.  She  assisted 
President  Lincoln  in  answering  hundreds  of 
heart-broken  letters. 

When  able  to  travel,  she  went  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Soon  after  her_  arrival  the 
President  and  members  of  the  "International 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Wounded  in 
War"  came  to  her  and  asked  why  the  United 
States  had  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Geneva,  providing  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
woimded  soldiers. 

Miss  Barton  thereupon  set  herself  the  task 
of  learning  all  about  the  ideals  and  methods 
of  the  International  Red  Cross.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  she  saw  how  effective- 
ly it  worked  on  the  battle-field. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1870,  she 
was  urged  to  go  as  a  leader  and  work  as 
she  had  done  in  the  Civil  War.  She  says, 
"I  declined  with  thanks,  promised  to  follow 
in  my  own  time  and  way;  and  I  did  follow 
within  a  week.  As  I  journeyed  on,  I  saw 
the  work  of  these  Red  Cross  societies  in  the 
field  accomplishing  in  four  months  under 
their  systematic  organization  what  we  failed 
to  accomplish  in  four  years  without  it — no 
mistakes,  no  needless  suffering,  no  waste,  no 
confusion,  but  order,  plenty,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort  wherever  that  little  flag  made  its 
•way — a  whole  continent  marshaled  under 
the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross.  As  I  saw  all 
this  and  joined  and  worked  in  it,  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  said  to  myself,  "If  I  live 
to  return  to  my  country,  I  will  try  to  make 
my  people  understand  the  Red  Cross  and 
that  treaty!" 

When  she  returned  to  America,  she  bat- 
tled against  the  thought  of  "entangling  al- 
liances with  other  powers,"  also  with  the 
feeling  that  "there  was  no  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  provision  for  the  wounded  because  we 
would  never  have  another  war.  We  had 
learned  our  lesson. 

Then  Miss  Barton  felt  that  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  should  be  extended  to  dis- 
asters, such  as  fires,  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
epidemics — "great  public  calamities  which 
require,  like  war,  prompt  and  well-organized 
help." 

At  length,  after  a  hard  struggle,  on  March 
1st,  1882,  President  Arthur  signed  the  Geneva 
Treaty  and  his  action  was  promptly  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
came  into  being  with  Clara  Barton  as  its  first 
President.  The  rest  of  her  life  is  closely 
woven  with  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross. 

She  lived  past  her  ninetieth  birthday.  As 
she  lay  on  her  death  bed  she  dreamed  she 
was  back  in  battle.  Again  she  saw  the  ter- 
rible sufferings  of  the  soldiers  on  the  field. 
She  saw  herself  creeping  around  trying  to 
get  them  a  drink  of  water  to  cool  their  dry 


lips.  She  saw  much  suffering  but  did  not 
hear  a  word  of  complaint.  Then  she  awak- 
ened to  hear  herself  groaning  because  she 
had  a  stupid  pain  in  her  back.  She  said  she 
was  ashamed  when  she  was  on  a  good  bed 
with  every  attention.  As  if  she  visioned 
new  fields  of  service,  she  cried  at  the  last, 
"Let  me  go,  let  me  go." 

To  Teachers: 

"Life  begins  at  forty"  was  exemplified  in 
the  career  of  this  heroine  of  the  battlefield. 
The  discussion  today  should  leave  the  silent, 
yet  unmistakable  impress  upon  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old  in  your  class,  that  women 
with  ideals  and  objectives  never  have  cause 
to  despair.  Persistence  wins.  And  yet,  the 
class  should  be  given  to  understand  that 
women's  accomplishments  need  not  be  spec- 
tacular in  order  to  be  great  and  important. 

For  instance,  attention  may  be  called  to 
problems  in  the  home.  Occasionally  situa- 
tions arise  that  seem  to  defy  solution.  We 
become  restive  and  impatient,  not  willing  to 
continue  the  battle  imtil  the  difiiculties  dis- 
appear into  a  solution.  ( Perhaps  class  mem- 
bers will  name  some  of  these  problems.) 
This  lesson  should  strike  a  note  of  courage 
and  hope  to  all  women  in  the  Church  to 
pursue  their  worthy  objectives  as  long  as  life 
persists.  The  words  "give  up"  and  "I'm 
through  struggling"  should  not  be  found  in 
the  vocabulary  of  any  Latter-day  Saint  girl 
or  woman.  Clara  Barton  demonstrated  what 
a  supposedly  handicapped  woman  can  do. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  a  glorious  accomplish- 
ment if  you,  a  teacher,  can  drive  home  the 
message  today,  (or  better  still,  have  the 
class  give  it  back  to  you)  that  no  one  is 
handicapped.  We  all  have  talents  and  pow- 
ers that  fit  us  for  something  worthy  and 
noble.  It  is  for  us  to  find  what  that  thing  is 
within  us  that  cries  out  for  expression — and 
then  proceed  to  give  it  life  and  form. 

Fifth  Sunday>  June  30,  1935 

This  Sunday  is  left  open  to  enable  class  to 
make  up  for  any  lesson  missed. 

LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1935 

First  Sunday,  July  7,  1935 

JENNY  LIND 

We  know  her  as  the  Swedish  nightingale. 
The  greatness  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  singer  who 
captured  two  cootinets  with  her  magic  voice 
and  personality,  is  not  only  greatness  of  tal- 
ent and  success,  it  is  the  greatness  which  a 
woman  retained  in  spite  of  all  the  world's 
praise  and  glory.  Jenny  Lind's  is  the  story 
of  a  woman  who  had  the  world  at  her  feet, 
yet  remained  simple,  sweet,  generous  and  re- 
ligious. 

She  was  bom  in  1820  of  humble  parents, 
her  father  being  a  lace-maker  whose  vocation 
did  not  net  enough  income  to  take  care  of  his 
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family.  Her  mother,  embittered  at  her  lot  yet 
ever  energetic  and  ambitious,  undertook  to 
teach  in  order  to  eke  out  a  living  for  her 
children.  Jenny  was  left  to  the  care  of  her 
grandmother,  and  she  it  was  who  discovered 
the  golden  voice  in  the  little  girl  which  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  voices  of 
all  time. 

Since  the  family  had  scarcely  enough  mon- 
ey to  provide  the  necessities  it  was  quite  im- 
possible  that  they   should  assume   financial 
responsibility  for  Jenny's  musical  training.    A 
great  teacher,  hearing  her  sing,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  her  gift  that  he  arranged  that 
the  government  should  supply  her  training, 
which  it  did,  to  its  glory  and  honor.     From 
the  age  of  ten  to  thirty  she  was  acclaimed 
and  adored.    Royalty  bowed  to  her  wonder- 
ful voice.     Many  pages  would  be  necessary 
to  tell  of  her  successes;  descriptions  of  her 
concerts   read   like    fairy-tales,   as   many   as 
twenty  curtain  calls  being  frequently  accorded 
her.    She  sang  in  concerts,  in  opera,  in  ora- 
torio; she  sang  for  prince  and  pauper;  she 
won  praise  and  acclamation  seldom  equalled 
— yet  she  remained  to  the  day  of  her  death  a 
beautiful  character,  devoted  to  right,  true  to 
her  womanhood.    "Great  as  was  the  wonder 
of  seeing  a  whole  population  thus  bewitched 
by  one  simple  Swedish  girl,  it  sinks  into  noth- 
ing before  the  wonder  of  herself.  .  .  .  You 
must  conceive  a  character  .  .  .  transpiring 
through  a  thousand  traits  of  humility,  gentle- 
ness,   thoughtfulness,   wisdom,    piety.     The 
manners  of  a  princess  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  child  and  the  goodness  of  an  angel,"  wrote 
Arthur  Stanley,  afterwards  Dean  of  West- 
minister, to  a  friend,  regarding  Jenny  Lind. 
Hans  Christian  Anderson  said,  "Through  her 
I  learned  that  one  must  forget  one's  self  in 
the  service  of  the  Supreme.  ...  A  noble,  pious 
disposition  like  hers   cannot  be   spoiled  by 
homage."     Another  said,  "She  was  a  great 
artist,  but  still  greater  in  her  pure,  human  ex- 
istence.    And  the  world,  knowing  her  as  a 
singer  of  amazing  power,  knew  her  also  as  a 
woman  who  loved  to  help  the  unfortunate  and 
who  so  completely  lacked  conceit  that  she 
never  ceased  being  surprised  that  people  en- 
joyed hearing  her.    She  was  an  angel  to  the 
poor  and  unfortunate." 

Of  her  appearance  it  is  said  that  she  was 
not  beautiful  until  she  began  to  sing,  when 
an  almost  etheral  light  transformed  her  whole 
being  and  she  looked  transfigured.  Meyerbeer 
spo'ke  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  illumination 
which  rested  upon  her  as  she  sang  and  many 
others  at  different  times  and  in  various  places 
noted  the  same  startling  effect.  Mendelssohn 
was  her  great  admirer  and  friend  and  through 
his  encouragement  she  gainel  more  confidence 
in  herself.  His  happy  home  life  seemed  to 
.her  an  approach  to  heaven.  A  writer,  com- 
menting upon  her  wrote:  "She  speaks  little 
and  thinks  deeply.  She  is  full  of  perception, 
and  the  finest  tact — a  mixture  of  devotion  and 


energy  such  as  you  have  probably  never  be- 
fore met  with.  Free,  herself,  from  the  slight- 
est trace  of  coquetry,  she  regards  all  coquetry 
with  horror.  In  short,  she  stands  alone  of 
her  kind,  from  head  to  foot." 

Her  benefit  concerts  for  worthy  causes  were 
among  the  great  triumphs  of  her  career.  Hos- 
pitals, children's  causes,  scholarships,  infirma- 
ries, general  charities — all  were  blessed  with 
large  funds  raised  through  her  donated  ser- 
vices. In  America,  during  a  triumphal  tour 
when  seats  sold  as  high  as  fifty  dollars 
apiece,  she  was  known  to  have  given  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  charities.  Her  very 
last  concert  was  a  benefit  for  blind  soldiers. 

She  left  the  stage  before  she  was  thirty, 
after  which  she  sang  only  for  some  benefit 
or  another.  At  her  last  appearance  it  is  said 
"she  came  in  three  times  before  an  enraptured 
but  sorrowing  audience,  which  rose  each  time 
she  appeared.  Tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks, 
while  the  audience  shouted  themselves  hoarse. 
For  nineteen  years,  from  a  child  of  ten,  she 
had  been  the  idol  of  the  public." 

She  never  regretted  her  decision  to  leave 
the  stage,  and  after  leaving  it  she  had  time 
to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
enjoyment  of  nature.  Writing  about  her 
feeling  toward  the  Bible  she  said:  "I  drink 
therein  rest,  self-knowledge,  hope,  faith,  love, 
carefulness,  and  the  fear  of  God;  so  that  I 
look  at  life  and  the  world  in  quite  another 
fashion  to  what  I  did  before.  Would  that 
all  men  would  come  to  this  knowledge,  and 
that  we  all  daily  feasted  on  this  divine  book." 

She  married  and  raised  a  fine  family,  and 
thereafter  sang  in  public  only  occasionally. 
Her  last  years  were  happy  ones,  with  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  At  her  death 
the  Queen  sent  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  for 
the  woman  whom  royalty  had  delighted  to 
honor,  and  with  her  was  buried  a  patchwork 
quilt,  the  gift  of  children  of  the  United  States. 
Her  will  provided  generously  for  her  beloved 
charities. 

In  life  people  loved  and  respected  her  and 
gloried  in  the  divine  voice  which  she  always 
regarded  as  a  gift  from  God;  at  her  death  they 
mourned  her  as  one  of  the  truly  great.  "The 
world  loved  her  because  she  was  a  woman  as 
well  as  an  artist.  When  she  died  it  was  as 
though  an  angel  had  passed  on. 

To  Teachers: 

"Famous  types  of  Womanhood,"  by  Bol- 
ton, Chap.  5,  is  recommended  as  a  reference. 

Jenny  Lind's  life  should  fire  the  ambitions 
of  your  younger  group  to  develop  their  tal- 
ents. It  should  also  give  comfort  to  the 
mothers  of  families  who  should  recognize  the 
glory  which  is  theirs  in  this  accomplishment. 
Call  attention  to  the  deliberate  choice  of  Jenny 
Lind  to  abandon  the  spot  light  of  publicity 
for  the  retired  life  of  a  mother.  This  splen- 
did example  should  be  presented  in  a  manner 
that  will  answer  the  questions  which  many 
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of  our  young  girls  are  propounding,  viz. — 
Is  motherhood  as  desirable  as  a  career?  And 
finally,  Jenny  Lind  has  set  another  example 
which  both  men  and  young  women  might 
well  heed  and  follow:  Don't  stay  too  long. 
Retire,  resign.  Step  out  at  the  height  of  your 
usefulness  before  you  begin  to  retrograde  and 
lose  public  support  and  good  will.  It  takes  a 
big  person  to  do  it,  but  Jenny  Lind  showed 
its  practical  value.  She  didn't  pursue  her 
work  until  her  fame  began  to  wane,  and 
when  people  would  think  of  her  as  "she  used 
to  be." 

Second  Sunday,  July  14,  1935 
SARAH  J.  HALE 

Sarah  Josepha  Buell  Hale  is  presented  be- 
cause she  distinguished  herself  in  many  fields. 
Her  name  has  recently  been  admitted  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  deservedly  so.  The  story 
of  this  woman,  bom  in  1788,  at  a  time  when 
women  were  considered  forward  and  brazen 
if  they  made  any  attempt  to  enter  fields  out- 
side of  home  and  church,  is  a  story  of  cotir- 
age,  sincerity,  and  success. 

She  was  denied  higher  education,  as  all 
girls  were,  then;  but  her  brother,  a  college 
man,  spent  hours  with  his  intelligent  sister 
imparting  to  her  the  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion he  had  obtained  at  Dartmouth.  In  this 
way  she  became  highly  educated  and  she  used 
her  education  to  great  advantage,  and  re- 
mained womanly  throughout  to  the  point  of 
becoming  famous  for  her  gentle  qualities. 

Merely  to  state  the  movements  in  which 
she  became  known  is  to  make  a  long  list,  but 
without  it  the  life  and  amazing  accomplish- 
ments of  Sarah  Hale  cannot  be  comprehended. 
Ruth  E.  Finley,  her  analytical  biographer, 
says: 

"She  was  responsible  for  Thanksgiving  as  a 
national  holiday;  she  was  the  early  champion 
of  education  for  girls  equal  to  that  for  boys; 
she  was  the  first  to  advocate  women  as  teach- 
ers in  public  schools;   she  helped  organize 
Vassar  College,  being  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  Matthew  Vassar;  she  demanded  dignity 
in  housekeeping,  and  put  the  term  "domestic 
science"  into  the  language;  she  began  the 
fight  for  retention  of  property  rights  by  mar- 
ried women;  she  founded  the  first  society  for 
the  advancement  of  women's  wages,  better 
working  conditions  for  women  and  reduction 
of  child  labor;  she  started  the  first  day  nursery 
— boon  to  working  mothers;  she  was  the  first 
to  stress  the  necessity  of  physical  training 
for  her  sex;  she  was  the  first  to  suggest  public 
playgroimds;  she  was  among  the  earliest  to 
recognize  health  and  sanitation  as  civic  prob- 
lems and  the  first  to  crusade  for  remedial  meas- 
ures; she  organized  the  Seamen's  Aid,  estab- 
lishing the  first  Sailors'  Home;  she  sent  out  the 
first  woman  medical  missionaries;  she  raised 
the  money  that  finished  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment; she  rescued  the  movement  to  preserve 


Mount  Vernon  as  a  national  memorial;  she 
wrote  some  two  dozen  books  and  hundreds  of 
poems,  including  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb." 
She  was  the  first  woman  editor  in  America 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  "Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  the 
most  widely  circulated  magazine  of  her  time. 

Sarah  Hale  was  a  beautiful  woman,  dainty, 
charming,  attractive.  Married  to  a  congenial 
young  lawyer,  her  life  appeared  to  be  set- 
tled. In  ten  years  she  bore  five  children,  the 
last  one  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 

She  was  left,  a  woman  of  thirty-eight,  to 
fend  for  herself  and  five  others  in  a  world 
which  had  kept  the  doors  of  opportunity 
closed  to  women;  there  was  no  place  in  the 
business  and  industrial  life  of  the  time  for 
women;  working  was  an  impropriety,  and 
earning  money  was  almost  unheard  of.  But 
Sarah  J.  Hale  proved  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  "She  climbed  to  the  very  top  .  .  .  and 
found  among  the  socially  elect  the  personal 
friends  of  her  maturity." 

An  entire  lesson  might  be  written  on  each 
of  the  important  fields  in  which  she  identified 
herself,  but  time  forbids.  The  editorship  of 
"Godey's  Lady's  Book"  gave  her  opportunity 
to  air  her  views  and  influence  the  thinking 
of,  the  women  of  America — and  the  men,  less 
directly — in  a  way  to  help  all  the  causes  in 
which  she  was  so  vitally  interested. 

She  accomplished  great- things  in  a  simple, 
easy  way,  refraining  from  the  violent  tactics 
of  belligerence  which  other  women  sometimes 
adopt,  and  which  only  incur  the  antagonism 
of  men  whose  friendship  they  need.   Aggress- 
ive as  Mrs.  Hale  was  in  her  thinking,  she 
tempered  her  acts  with  a  tactful  understanding 
of  human  nature  which  proved  her  wisdom. 
Her  success  in  the  world  of  men  came  because 
she  did  not  demand  her  rights — she  was  a 
delightful,    friendly,    intelligent   woman — the 
kind  of  woman  to  whom  men  accord  rights 
more  readily  than  to  the  opposite  type.  When 
Mrs.    Hale   was    advocating    education    for 
women,  she  made  her  appeal  from  the  point 
of  view  of  men.     Publishing  in  the  "Book" 
an  article  she  called  "Confessions  of  a  Hus- 
band," she  caused  a  husband  anonymously  to 
complain  that  he  had  no  companion  in  his 
wife;   being   uneducated   and   "consequently 
unable  to  take  an  interest  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits."   She  could  not  understand  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  masculine  soul.     He  went  on  to 
explain    that    his    neighbor    had    married    a 
woman  with  education,  and  this  woman  had 
proved  herself  to  be  an  excellent  housekeeper, 
an  exceptional  mother,  and  full  of  good  works, 
in  addition  to  being  pretty  and  amiable.    Her 
education,  the  "Husband"  wrote,  had  not  hurt 
her  at  all;  in  fact  it  had  made  of  her  a  woman 
better  fitted  to  be  the  mate  of  a  fine  man. 

The  plan  succeeded.  "It  broke  through 
centuries  of  masculine  prejudice  at  a  time 
when  mere  preachments  would  have  failed. 
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And  it  pierced  through  the  lackadaisicalness 
of  the  women  themselves." 

Sarah  Josepha  Buell  Hale  lived  to  the 
rare  old  age  of  ninety  to  serve  her  country- 
women and  to  break  trails  which  were  to  be- 
come for  them  open  roads  to  advancement. 
In  naming  women  who  have  left  their  mark 
for  good  on  civilization,  hers  would  of  neces- 
sity be  among  the  first. 

To  Teachers:  See  i'  you  can  discover  a 
copy  of  "Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  or  "The 
Lady  of  Godey's,"  by  Finley  or  "Main  Cur- 
rents of  American  Thought,"  by  Parrington, 
vol.  2,  page  808;  or  the  "American  Maga- 
zines," Vol.  60,  pages  666-668  or  "A  History 
of  American  Magazines,"  by  Mott,  page  349. 
Access  to  these  books  will  extend  your 
knowledge  of  the  literary  contribution  of  Mrs. 
Hale.  If  you  succeed  in  obtaining  any  of 
these  works,  appoint  some  one  in  your  class 
to  come  prepared  to  give  the  substance  of  the 
information  gleaner  from  these  sources.  But 
even  should  you  fail  in  your  quest,  the  ma- 
terial here  furnished  will  prove  to  be  a  rich 
store  house  of  inspiration  for  your  class. 

Name  her  accomplishments,  as  given,  one 
by  one;  and  let  the  class  ponder  the  signifi- 
cance and  value  of  each  of  her  successes. 
Point  out  how,  if  time  permitted,  profitable 
discussion  could  be  had  on  each  one  of  them. 
Do  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  Mrs.  Hale's 
domestic  situation,  which,  instead  of  over- 
whelming her,  only  challenged  her  to  action. 
There  may  be  women  in  your  class  who  are 
faced  with  the  same  problem  of  looking  to 
themselves  for  their  support.  Mrs.  Hale's 
story  will  give  them  heart  to  face  the  issue. 
As  much  as  time  will  allow,  mention  the  pos- 
sibilities that  are  presented  today  to  married 
women  to  achieve;  also  the  course  that  young 
girls  should  pursue  to  prepare  themselves  for 
future  independence.  Emphasize,  too,  that 
Mrs.  Hale  never  laid  herself  open  to  the 
charge  of  going  mannish  or  belligerent,  prov- 
ing that  women  need  never  lose  their  sweet- 
ness and  gentility  in  order  to  succeed. 

Third  Sunday,  July  21,  1935 
JOAN  OF  ARC 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc — the 
girl  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  life  for 
a  cause! 

She  was  bom  in  the  little  village  of  Dom- 
remy,  France,  in  1412.  There  she  spent  her 
early  childhood  in  the  normal  way — enjoying 
the  birds  and  flowers,  playing  with  friends, 
talking  with  older  people  and  asking  them 
questions  about  things  she  could  not  fathom 
for  herself.  She  did  not  learn  to  read  nor  write, 
but  she  did  learn  to  spin,  help  with  the  har- 
vesting, tend  the  flocks;  and  to  love  the  stories 
of  the  Saints,  as  told  by  her  mother,  and  to 
repeat  the  Latin  prayers  of  her  Church. 

At  twelve  she  left  the  ranks  of  ordinary 


girlhood  into  those  of  martyrs  who  had  the 
courage  to  die  for  their  convictions.  At  this 
age  (think  of  the  twelve-year  old  girl  of  to- 
day in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  extreme 
youth  of  Joan)  she  began  to  tell  of  Voices 
that  she  heard,  telling  her  that  she  was  the 
maid  of  Lorraine  destined  to  save  the  France 
she  loved.  Joan  lost  her  little-girl  interests 
and  became  grave  and  thoughtful.  For  five 
years  she  dwelt  in  a  detached  world  of  her 
own,  convinced  that  God  had  chosen  her  to 
lead  France  to  victory.  When  she  was  sev- 
enteen the  country  was  in  dire  need  of  such 
a  leader.  Useless  for  the  neighbors  and  even 
her  family  to  try  to  discourage  her;  she  had 
heard  her  Voices  and  was  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  human  persuasion  to  remain  aloof. 

Securing  financial  help  and  following  from 
those  who  believed  her  to  be  what  she  claimed 
to  be,  she  went  to  the  Dauphin — Charles  VII, 
as  yet  uncrowned  king  of  France — and  de- 
manded audience.  Charles,  lazy,  selfish, 
luxury-loving,  was  playing  about  the  court 
with  his  favorites,  caring  little  about  the 
serious  condition  of  the  country,  which  was 
surrounded  and  threatened  by  its  English 
enemies.  Why  should  he  bother  to  listen  to 
the  fanciful  tales  of  a  dreamer  from  Dom- 
remy?  But  something  in,  the  plea  of  the  girl 
touched  him  and  he  consented  to  listen.  But 
he  perpetrated  a  ruse — he  arranged  to  have 
some  one  else  on  the  throne  when  the  girl 
came  in  so  as  to  test  the  supernatural  powers 
of  this  strange  maid.  He  wanted  to  see  if  she 
would  recognize  the  change. 

When  Joan  entered  the  room  she  looked 
at  the  man  seated  as  the  King,  let  her  gaze 
travel  around  the  hall  until  she  espied  Charles, 
then  went  to  him  unhesitatingly  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  the  King.  "I  have  been  com- 
manded by  the  King  of  Heaven  to  do  two 
things;  one,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans; 
the  other,  to  conduct  the  Dauphin  to  Reims 
for  his  coronation,"  she  stated  simply.  There 
was  something  in  her  face  and  bearing  which 
carried  weight.  No  one  laughed,  and  Charles 
found  himself  believing  in  her.  Hagedorn 
says:  "The  news  that  a  maid  had  been  sent 
by  Heaven  and  given  command  of  the  armies 
of  France  is  astonishing  enough  to  spread 
like  pollen  in  a  gale.  A  thrill  runs  through 
the  unhappy,  war-stricken  regions  which  still 
call  themselves  France.  Wherever  Joan  goes, 
she  is  surrounded  by  eager  crowds.  Her  hu- 
mility, her  force,  her  humor,  her  common 
sense,  her  strange,  unearthly  beauty,  win  high 
and  low,  statesman,  general,  peasant  and  pri- 
vate in  the  ranks.  They  do  not  merely 
wonder  at  her,  or  admire  her;  they  love  her, 
they  almost  worship  her." 

"The  period  of  preparation  for  moving 
against  the  enemy  was  a  time  of  such  hap- 
piness as  France  had  not  known  for  unre- 
membered  years;  there  was  hope  and  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm  new-born;  and  Joan's 
{Continued  on  page  217) 
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"W  hosoever, 
therefore,  shall 
humble  himself  as 
this  little  child,  the 
same  is  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

— Matt.   18:4. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1935 

First  Sunday,  July  7,  1935 

Lesson  22.   The  Master's  Humility 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  22. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Master 
gave  us  a  perfect  example  o[  true  humil- 
ity and  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  him 
without  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue. 

Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Look  up  the  text  (Matt.  11:28-30) 
and  relate  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Master  made  this  statement. 

2.  To  whom  is  the  promise  of  "rest" 
made? 

3.  Should  one  who  will  not  labor  be 
included  in  this  promise? 

4.  What  about  the  man  who  is  "heavy 
laden"  and  wants  to  work  and  cannot 
find  it? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  promise 
"rest  unto  your  souls"? 

6.  What  must  one  do  in  order  to  have 
this  promise  fulfilled? 

7.  What  part  might  prayer  have  in  se- 
curing this  promise? 

8.  What  connection  has  prayer  with 
humility? 

9.  Could  any  living  person  consistent- 
ly make  the  promise  which  the  Master 
makes  here?    Why? 

10.  What  made  the  Master's  "yoke 
easy  and  his  burden  light"? 

11.  Relate  the  event  recorded  in  John 
13:3-15  and  point  out  the  lesson  which 
it  teaches. 

12.  Show  that  the  Master's  earthly  ex- 
perience is  an  unparalleled  example  of 
humility. 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  state- 
ment— he  walked  in  the  dust  of  his  own 
footstool? 

14.  Show  that  one  could  be  humble 
yet  dignified. 


15.  What  is  the  difference  between 
conceit  and  self-respect? 

1 6.  Show  that  humility  is  a  quality  of 
teachableness. 

17.  Give  some  examples  of  this. 

18.  Justify  the  statement;  "Seekers 
after  truth  are  truly  humble." 

19.  Contrast  humility  with  arrogance. 

20.  Point  out  the  humility  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

21.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Kipling's 
words  given  in  this  lesson? 

22.  Relate  the  parable  in  Luke  18: 
9-15. 

23.  Contrast  the  attitude  of  the  Phari- 
see with  that  of  the  Publican. 

24.  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
Pharisee? 

25.  Why  did  the  Publican  "go  down 
to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the 
other"? 

26.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of  a 
person  who  is  humble  in  spirit  toward 
(1)  his  bishop?  (2)  ward  teaching?  (3) 
family  prayers? 

27.  Who  is  most  apt  to  display  pride 
and  arrogance, — a  young  man  with  little 
experience  or  a  mature  man  with  much 
experience?    Why? 

Second  Sunday,  July  14,  1935 

Lesson  23.  The  Master's  Humility 
(Continued) 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  23. 

Objective:  To  show  that  true  humility 
leads  to  repentance  which  opens  the  way 
to  exaltation. 

Questions  and  Problems 

1.  In  lesson  22  we  pointed  out  that 
humility  manifests  itself  in  three  ways — 
teachableness,  service  and  respect  for 
others.    Prove  this  from  the  scripture. 

2.  Discuss  Prov.  22:4. 

3.  What  qualities  does  a  little  child 
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have  which,  if  possessed  by  adults,  fit 
them  for  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God? 

4.  Show  that  he  who  is  greatest  among 
you  shall  be  your  servant. 

5.  What  do  you  think  is  the  meaning 
of  "He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  ex- 
alted"? 

6.  Can  one  person  exalt  another?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

7.  According  to  Prov.  13:34  what  is 
it  that  exalteth  a  nation? 

8.  Show  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
an  individual. 

9.  What  connection  has  humility  with 
the  admonition,  "seek  and  ye  shall  find"? 

10.  Why  is  the  person  who  is  filled 
with  pride  hard  to  teach? 

1 1 .  What  is  the  best  frame  of  mind  in 
which  to  receive  the  truth? 

1 2.  When  is  a  man  on  the  way  to  ex- 
altation? 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  meekness? 

14.  What  is  your  explanation  of  the 
Saviors  saying:  "The  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth." 

15.  What  did  the  Master  say  to  his 
disciples  when  they  disputed  among 
themselves  as  to  who  should  be  greatest 
among  them? 

16.  Is  there  any  other  way  of  secur- 
ing exaltation  except  through  individual 
righteousness?    Why? 

1 7.  Six  references  are  given  in  this  les- 
son from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
Read  these  and  discuss  the  one  that  in 
your  judgment  offers  the  greatest  reward 
for  being  humble. 

18.  Point  out  the  connection  between 
humility  and  repentance. 

19.  Show  from  the  quotation  from 
Brigham  Young  the  connection  between 
humility  and  growth. 

20.  How  does  true  humility  affect 
selfishness? 

21.  Referring  to  the  quotation  from 
Joseph  Smith's  Teachings:  What  part  of 
a  great  sermon  is  contributed  by  the 
priesthood  and  the  Holy  Ghost? 

22.  There  are  great  preachers  who  did 
not  hold  the  priesthood.  Could  they  do 
better  if  they  did?    Why? 

Third  Sunday,  July  21,  1935 
Lesson  24.  The  Master's  Courage 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  24. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Master 
gave  us  in  his  life  a  perfect  example  0} 


courage  and  that  only  those  who  culti- 
vate that  kind  of  courage  can  serve  him. 

Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Time  permitting,  read  and  compare 
the  four  references  which  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Master  driving  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple. 

2.  Why  was  the  Master  alone  and 
unarmed  able  to  drive  the  money  chang- 
ers from  the  temple? 

3.  Point  out  how  courage  gives  effec- 
tiveness to  all  other  virtues. 

4.  Show  that  it  required  supreme 
courage  to  do  the  work  the  Master  did. 

5.  Why  do  you  think  the  Master  was 
the  greatest  conqueror  of  all  time? 

6.  Define  moral,  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical courage  and  give  examples  of  each. 

7.  What  kind  of  courage  does  it  re- 
quire to  face  (1)  a  hurricane?  (2)  pov- 
erty? (3)  ingratitude?  (4)  persecution? 
(5)  to  be  honest? 

8.  Show  that  courage  is  a  virtue  cov- 
eted by  all. 

9.  What  does  Huxley  say  about  cour- 
age? 

10.  Name  the  three  phases  of  ingrati- 
tude considered  by  Jordan,  and  give  ex- 
amples of  each. 

11.  How  can  parents  best  meet  the 
ingratitude  of  thankless  children?  Docs 
this  require  courage? 

12.  To  what  do  you  attribute  Peter's 
denial  of  the  Master? 

13.  What  does  Joseph  F.  Smith  de- 
fine courage  to  be? 

14.  Name  two  kinds  of  courage  re- 
quired by  Church  leaders. 

15.  If  Church  leaders  were  easily  dis- 
couraged and  full  of  fear  how  would  it 
affect  the  people? 

16.  Discuss  this  statement  from  Joseph 
F.  Smith:  "It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  people  be  educated  to  appreci- 
ate the  bright  side  of  life." 

17.  Give  some  examples  of  courage 
from  your  own  experience. 

18.  How  can  one  best  build  courage? 

19.  Give  examples  of  courage  from 
the  life  of  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young, 
John  Taylor,  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

20.  Prove  that  the  Lord  loves  coura- 
geous men. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 

This  Sunday  is  left  open  to  permit 
class  to  catch  up  with  lesson  lost  on 
account  of  conference. 


MISSIONARY  TRAINING 

For  Elders  and  Other  Young  Men  and  Women 
of  19  and  20  years  of  Age. 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1935 

First  and  Second  Sundays 

July  7  and  14,  1935 

Lessons  22  and  23.  Agreement  With 
Organization,  Church  Government 
and  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Church. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly) .  Nos.  22  and  23. 

References:  Roberts,  Introduction  to 
Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church: 
Histories  of  the  early  church;  Encyclo- 
pedias. 

Objective:  The  agreement  of  the 
Church  today  with  the  early  Church 
can  be  explained  by  revelation  alone. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  Joseph  Smith  effected  a  restoration  of  the 
gospel. 

a.  cf.  Task  of  the  Reformers. 

1.  Human  resources — education,  libra- 
ries, time,  etc. 

2.  Measure  of  success  and  failure. 

b.  Work  of  Joseph  Smith. 

1.  Human  resources  at  his  command — 
education,  books,  time,  associations, 
etc. 


General  Board  Committee: 

Robert  L.  Judd,  Chairman; 
James  L.  Barker,  Vice-Chair- 
man; Carl  F.  Eyring 


CONCERT  RECITATION 
FOR  JULY 

(Acts  5:32) 

"And  we  are  His  witnesses  of 
these  things;  and  so  is  also  the 
Holy  Ghost  whom  God  hath 
given  to  them  that  ohey  Him." 


2.  Measure  of  success. 

a.  Perfection  of  organization. 

b.  Adaptation  to  purpose. 

c.  Efficiency. 

3.  Agreement  with  early  Church. 

4.  Such  agreement  explicable  only  if 
doctrines  and  organizaton  of  Church 
were  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith. 

Suggested  topics  for  short  student  talks  to  be 
followed  by  discussion: 
Mechanical  Perfection  of  Organization. 

a.  Every  need  provided  for. 

b.  Nothing  superfluous. 

c.  Rapidity  with  which  instructions  can 
be  given  and  executed. 

Adaptation  to  Purpose. 
Priesthood  Quorums. 
Auxiliaries. 
Missions. 
Conferences. 

Efficiency  of  Organization. 

In  developing  appreciation  of  worth  of 

human  soul. 
In  developing  loye  of  God  and  man. 
In   directing   expenditure   of  energy   in 

service. 

Prophets  speak  in  harmony  with  their  own 
character — inspiration  is  not  verbal: 

"And  in  this  work  he  (Rhodo)  also  quotes 
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Miltiades  as  a  writer  who  had  also  himself 
written  a  treatise  against  the  heresy  men- 
tioned. After  quoting  some  of  their  sayings 
he  continues  as  follows:  'I  have  given  this 
abstract  of  what  I  found  in  a  work  of  theirs 
when  they  were  attacking  Alcibiades  the 
Christian  in  which  he  shows  that  a  prophet 
need  not  speak  in  ecstacy.'  And  he  goes  on 
in  the  same  work  to  give  a  catalogue  of  those 
who  have  been  prophets  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  among  them  he  numbers  a  certain 
Ammia  and  Quadratus  and  says  thus:  'But 
the  false  prophet  speaks  in  ecstacy,  after 
which  follow  ease  and  freedom  from  fear;  he 
begins  with  voluntary  ignorance,  but  turns 
to  involuntary  madness  of  soul,  as  has  been 
said  before.  But  they  cannot  show  that  any 
prophet,  either  of  those  of  the  Old  Testament 
or  of  those  in  the  New,  was  inspired  in  this 
way;'  ....  And  again  after  a  little  he  goes 
on,  'For  if  the  Montanist  women  succeeded 
to  Quadratus  and  Ammia  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  prophetic  gift,  let  them  show  who  among 
them  succeeded  the  followers  of  Montanus 
and  the  women,  for  the  apostle  grants  that 
the  prophetic  gift  shall  be  in  all  the  church, 
until  the  final  coming,  but  this  they  could  not 
show,  seeing  that  this  is  already  the  fourteenth 
year  from  the  death  of  Maximilla."  Eusebius, 
The  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Marriage  is  of  the  Lord 
Ministry  largely  unpaid 

"It  is  he  (Montanus)  who  taught  the  an- 
nulment of  marriage who  provided 

salaries  for  those  who  preached  his  doctrine 
in  order  that  its  teaching  might  prevail 
through  gluttony." 

"Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  'Does  not  all 
Scripture  seem  to  forbid  a  prophet  from  re- 
ceiving  gifts  and  money?  Therefore  when  I 
see  that  the  prophetess  has  received  gold  and 
silver  and  expensive  clothes,  how  shall  I  re- 
frain from  blaming  her'?"  Eusebius,  The  Ec- 
clesiastical History. 

"Natalius  was  persuaded  by  them  to  be 
called  bishop  of  this  heresy  with  a  salary,  so 
that  he  was  paid  a  hundred  and  fifty  denarii 
a  month  by  them."  Eusebius,  The  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  "This  is  rather  more  than  £5. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  payment  of 
bishops."  Note  by  the  translator,  Kirsopp 
Lake. 
The  Authority  of  an  Apostle 

"He  (St.  Ignatius)  places  the  authority  of 
the  Apostles  far  above  that  which  he,  a  bishop 
and  a  martyr,  may  have:  'I  did  not  think 
myself  competent  for  this,  that  being  a  prison- 
er I  should  order  you  as  though  I  were  an 
Apostle.'  He  excuses  himself  from  writing  to 
the  Romans:  'I  do  not  enjoin  you,  as  Peter 
and  Paul  did;  they  were  Apostles.'  The 
authority  of  the  Apostles  was  evidently  privi- 
leged and  incommunicable,  and  it  has  not 
ceased  to  attach  to  the  decisions  that  emanated 


from  them,  and  the  teachings  given  by  them." 
Battifol,  Primitive  Catholicism. 
Jesus  and  Jehovah 

"Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  in- 
sistence with  which  Saint  Justin,  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  St.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  repeat  that  it  was 
the  word  (Jesus)  who  was  revealed  to  man 
in  the  divine  apparitions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
Antiquity  of  the  gospel 

"They  make  use  of  this  argument  in  order 
to  show  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  Christ  is  no 
other  than  "the  Angel  of  Israel'  who  appeared 
so  often  to  their  fathers;  they  employ  it  to 
convince  the  pagans  that  Chirstianity  is  not 
a  new  religion,  but  goes  back  to  the  birth  of 
humanity  .  .  .  ."  Mourret,  Histoire  Generate 
de  I'Englise. 

"A  prophet  speaks  in  his  own  character." 
Eusebius,  The  Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  rank  of  elder 

"All   the   righteous   possess   the   rank   of 
elder."   Irenaeus,   Bishop   of   Lyons    (about 
200). 
Common  consent 

"Bishops  and  deacons,"  "when  they  had 
been  tested  by  the  Spirit"  were  appointed 
"with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church." 
Clement  of  Rome,  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  Office  of  an  elder 

"We  do  not  translate  these  Greek  terms 
episcopoi-presbuteroi  (bishops-elders,  be- 
cause episcopus  (overseer)  is  not  necessarily 
the  person  we  call  a  bishop,  and  the  pres- 
buteros  (elder)  can  be  a  bishop  (overseer)." 
Mourret,  Histoire  Generale  de  I'Eglise. 
Presiding  elders 

"Perhaps  presbyter  (elder)  expressed  the 
rank,  and  bishop  the  function."  We  must  re- 
mark that  by  presiding  presbyter  (elder),  he 
must  ....  mean  bishops."  A.  J.  Maclean, 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
Jesus  "in  the  flesh"  after  the  resurrection 

"He  also  wrote  to  the  Smymaeans  quoting 
words  from  I  know  not  what  source  and 
discoursing  thus  about  Christ:  'For  I  know 
and  believe  that  he  was  in  the  flesh  even  after 
the  Resurrection.  And  when  he  came  to  those 
with  Peter  he  said  to  them:  "Take,  handle  me 
and  see  that  I  am  not  a  phantom  without  a 
body."  And  they  immediately  touched  him 
and  believed'."  Eusebius,  The  Ecclesiastical 
History. 
Variety  of  gifts 

Irenaeus  also  says:  "For  some  drive  out 
demons  with  certainty  and  truth,  so  that  often 
those  who  have  themselves  been  cleansed 
from  the  evil  spirits  believe  and  are  in  the 
church,  and  some  have  foreknowledge  of 
things  to  be,  and  visions  and  prophetic  speech, 
and  others  cure  the  sick  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  and  make  them  whole,  and  even  as  we 
have  said,  the  dead  have  been  raised  and  re- 
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raained  with  us  for  many  years.  And  why 
should  I  say  more?  It  is  not  possible  to  tell 
the  number  of  the  gifts  which  the  church 
throughout  the  whole  world,  having  received 
them  from  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  deceiving  none  and  making  profit 
from  none.  For  as  it  received  freely  from 
God,  it  ministers  also  freely."  And  in  an- 
other place  the  same  writer  writes:  "just 
as  also  we  hear  many  brethren  in  the  church 
who  have  gifts  of  prophecy,  and  who  speak 
through  the  Spirit  with  all  manner  of  tongues, 
and  who  bring  the  hidden  things  of  men  into 
clearness  for  the  common  good  and  expound 
the  mysteries  of  God."  So  much  on  the  point 
that  variety  of  gifts  remained  among  the 
worthy  up  till  the  time  spoken  of  (200). 
Irenaeus  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  The  Ec- 
clesiastical History. 
Election  of  the  bishop 

"Generally  no  one  is  elected  bishop,  unless 
he  has  gone  through  the  different  grades  of 
the  hierarchy  and  the  different  offices  of  the 
Church.  The  election  of  the  bishop  does  not 
take  place  without  the  suffrage  of  the  faithful 
of  the  Church  that  is  to  be  provided  for,  and 
without  the  votes  of  the  clergy."  Battifol, 
Primitive  Catholicism. 

"To  this  Cyprian  replies  that  he  must  abide 
by  the  judgment  of  the  two  Spanish  churches. 
The  plebs  (the  people) ,  he  writes,  that  plebs 
which  fears  God  and  obeys  the  Lord's  com- 
mands, must  break  with  his  bishop,  if  he  is  a 
sinner,  since,  after  all,  it  has  the  right  to 
choose  worthy  bishops  and  to  refuse  those 
who  are  unworthy."  Battifol,  Primitive  Cath- 
olicism. 

Third  Sunday,  July  21, 1935 

Lesson  24.  How  May  the  Claims  Of 
THE  Church  Be  Authenticated. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  24. 

Objective:  The  Lord  confirms  the 
testimony  of  His  servants  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit. 

Suggested  Outline: 
The  Lord  has  always  sent  His  servants  to 
testify. 

How  was  this  testimony  confirmed  in  Old 
Testament  times? 
Moses  (Exodus  4). 
Others   (I  Kings  18). 
How  was  this  testimony  confirmed  in  New 
Testament  times? 


On  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2) . 

Cornelius  (Acts  10). 

The  Samaritans  (Acts  8). 

According  to  Peter  (Acts  5). 
Why  was  and  is  it  a  sign  of  a  "sinful 

generaiton"   to   ask   for   a  sign?     Why 

were  they  given  in  the  Old  Testament 

times? 
What    are    the    "proofs"    offered   by    the 

various  churches? 
Why  do  you  think  the  "witness"  of  the 

Spirit  ceased  to  be  given? 

Enrichment  Material: 

"By  the  notes  of  the  Church  are  meant  cer- 
tain conspicuous  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  bodies  and  prove  it 
to  be  the  one  society  of  Jesus." 

"Unity. — The  Church  is  One  because  its 
members  ( 1 )  are  all  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, (2)  all  profess  the  same  faith,  (3)  all 
join  in  common  worship." 

"Sanctity. —  ....  the  Church  points  to 
sanctity  ....  of  such  a  kind  as  excludes  the 
supposition  of  any  natural  origin.  The  holi- 
ness which  marks  the  Church  should  corres- 
pond to  the  holiness  of  the  Founder  ....  Her 
holiness  appears  in  the  doctrine  which  she 
teaches,  in  the  worship  she  offers  to  God,  in 
the  fruits  which  she  brings  forth." 

"Apostolicity. — The  Apostolicity  of  the 
Church  consists  in  its  identity  with  the  body 
which  Christ  established  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles,  and  which  He  commissioned 
to  carry  on  His  work.  No  other  body  save 
this  is  the  Church  of  Christ." 

"Catholicity.  Christ  established  the  Church 
for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  He 
established  it  that  it  might  preserve  His 
revelation  and  dispense  His  grace  to  all 
nations.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  found  in  every  land,  proclaiming 
His  message  to  all  men,  and  communicating 
His  grace  to  all  nations.  To  this  end  He 
laid  on  the  Apostles  the  inunction  to  'go,  and 
teach  all  nations.'  There  is,  notoriously,  but 
one  religious  body  which  fulfills  this  com- 
mand, and  which  can  therefore  lay  claim  to 
the  note  of  catholicity.  The  Church  which 
owns  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  its  head  .... 
owes  its  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
all  peoples.  No  other  Church  attempts  this 
task  .  .  .  ."  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

Make  clear  the  position  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  relative  to  the  last  above  quotation. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 
This  Sunday  is  left  open  to  permit 
class  to  make  up  for  lesson  lost. 


The  home  which  sows  love  of  God  in  the  heart,  the  Church  which  teaches  the 
way  and  gives  you  constantly  opportunities  to  live  your  religion  and  comforts  you 
in  your  hours  of  distress;  the  knowledge  that  you  can  be  sure  that  you  must  make 
your  own  fight — ^these  are  the  things  that  build  worthy  lives. 

My  home,  my  church,  myself  have  been  and  are  my  teachers. 


L 


Gospel  Messages 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  RELIGION  TO  LIFE 

Course  C — For  Priests  and  Young  Men  and  Women  of  17  and  18  years  of  age 

General  Board  Committee: 
Adam  S.  Bennion,  Chairman;  John  T.  Wahlquist,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY  classifications  do  you  find  in  our  present 

social  order?  What  classifications  would 

Unit  III.    Religion  and  Society  you  have  in  the  ideal  social  order?    And 

so  on. 
First  Sunday,  July  7.  1935  Try  to  organize  your  material  so  as 

to  lead  to  a  point.    That  point  should 

Lesson  21.    Man  and  Society  be  to  make  your  class  feel  the  need  for 

a  perfect  social  order,  whatever  name  it 

It  is  said  that  Edward  Gibbons,  the  goes  by,  and  to  make  them  sense  the 

author  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall  o/  the  necessity  of  working  toward  that  ideal 

Roman  Empire/'  whenever  he  was  about  society. 

to  take  up  a  new  book  to  read,  used  to  go  The  lesson  falls  naturally  into  the  fol- 

for  a  long  walk  by  himself.    With  the  lowing  blocks:    First,  a  reference  to  the 

title  of  the  new  work  in  mind  he  would  Quarterly  before  this,  which  dealt  with 

try  to  determine  just  what  he  would  say,  the  individual;  second,  the  need  there 

if  he  were  writing  a  book  on  the  subject,  is  for  the  study  of  man  in  relation  to 

By, the  time  he  undertook  the  reading  of  other  persons;  third,  the  fact  that  the 

the  work,  he  was  in  a  position  to  dis-  prophets  (and  we  might  add  the  poets 

tinguish  between  his  own  thoughts  and  and  thinkers)  of  the  past  have  pictured 

those  in  the  book,  to  tell  whether  he  an  ideal  social  order,  such  as  existed  in 

agreed  with  the  author's  ideas  or  not,  the  City,  of  Enoch;  fourth,  the  teachings 

and  particularly  to  decide  what  ideas  of  Christ  as  a  source  of  this  perfect  so- 

were  new  to  him.  ciety;  and,  fifth,  the  requirement  of  the 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  do  Gospel  that  there  be  but  one  standard 

something  like  that  when  you  take  up  the  for  the  individual  and  for  the  group, 
present  lesson.    In  general,  the  lesson  is         After  you  shall  have  made  your  point, 

about  the  need  of  keeping  in  mind  an  that  there  is  to  be  a  perfect  society,  pro - 

ideal  social  order,  with  a  view  to  attain-  vided  we  work  for  it,  your  class  will 

ing  it.    This  ideal  society  is  here  called  want  to  know  what  they,  personally, 

by  the  name.  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    You  can  do  to  bring  it  into  existence.     The 

could  ask  your  class  such  a  question  as  answer  lies  in  the  memory  gem  for  this 

this:     What  things  do  you  think  should  month.    But  in  particular  can  we  now  do 

be  included  in  a  perfect  social  order?  to  others  what  we  would  have  them 

If  their  ideas  on  the  subject  are  a  bit  do  to  us?    Don't  let  your  pupils  get  by 

hazy,  as  they  are  apt  to  be,  then  you  with  mere  generalities.  Make  them  think 

might  break  up   this   general   question  this  problem  out  in  concrete  terms,  terms 

into  such  fragments  as  this:     (1)  in  our  of  their  own  lives.     For  instance,  how 

present  society  do  people  as  a  rule  do  do  you  want  people  to  deal  with  you 

what  they  like,  or  are  best  fitted  for  by  in  money  matters?  to  treat  you  in  the 

way  of  a  vocation,  or  do  they  take  what  home,  the  school,  or  the  social  circle? 

is  nearest  for  some  other  reason?    In  a  Even  these  questions  must  be  answered 

better  social  order  what  would  you  sug-  concretely     Other  questions  will  occur 
gest?  (2)  Do  men  as  to  you.  Maybe  they 


a  rule  earn  enough 
by  their  vocation  to 
keep  them  and  their 
dependents  properly 
and  to  put  by  some- 
thing for  a  rainy 
day?      (3)      What 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY 
(Matthew  12:50) 

"For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  sister  and  mother." 


will  grow  out  of 
the  answers  your 
class  make. 

An  ideal  social  or- 
der, of  course,  im- 
plies three  things: 
( 1 )  that  our  present 
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order  is  imperfect;  { 2 )  that  the  ideal  or-  from  the  rest  of  the  world — from  Europe, 

der  is  still  future,  and  (3)  that  we  must  from  Japan.    Why  wasn't  America  dis- 

all  do  something  to  bring  it  about.  Your  covered  before  it  was?     In  what  ways 

application  will  consist  in  helping  your  did  the  civilization  of  the  New  World 

pupils  to  decide  what  that  may  be.  become  different  from  that  of  the  Old 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whenever  World?  More  specifically,  how  was  it 
the  Gospel  has  been  on  the  earth,  atten-  that  the  Lehites,  who  had  the  literature 
tion  has  invariably  been  called  to  this  and  culture  of  the  Jews,  developed  dif- 
new  social  order.  This  was  true  in  the  ferently  from  their  kinsmen  across  the 
days  before  Enoch,  in  early  Christianity,  waters?  Give  as  many  of  these  differ- 
in  the  days  succeeding  Christ's  appear-  ences  as  you  can.  To  what  extent  did 
ance  among  the  Nephites,  and  in  our  other  factors  enter  to  create  differences 
own  time.  The  spirit  of  religion  is  the  — ^the  forests,  the  vast  stretches  of  land, 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  for  instance?  And  then,  to  create  thought, 
is  the  spirit  of  service.  such  a  question  as  this:     Why  is  the 

References:    The  Quarterly,  Lesson  ocean  not  as  great  a  barrier  between  peo- 

21;  the  Book  of  Moses  {Pearl  of  Great  pies  today  as  it  was  a  thousand,  three 

Price) ,  chapter  11;  Book  of  Mormon,  III  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago? 

Nephi,  26:19  and  IV  Nephi  1:1-5;  The  In  this  way  every  barrier  mentioned 

Story  of  Utah  (Evans)  chapters  23,  24.  in  the  lesson  should  be  made  concrete. 

Your  pupils  will  be  more  interested  in 

c,             c               T         1 A   in'yc  this  source  of  difference  if  you  particu- 

Second  Sunday.  July  14,  1935  ^^^^     j^  ig^'t  necessary  for  you  to  do 

Lesson  22.    Divisions  of  Society  R,?/?fl'^'^Lf.  '  ffS  ^nn^Ho  ^TaS 

rJut  it  IS  necessary  triat  you  do  a  great 

_,„,,.,^         ^          1       .,  deal  of  thinking.    Think  before  you  face 

What  IS  It  that  creates  a  barrier  be-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  then  get  your  pupils  to  think 
tween  you  and  the  American  Indian  or  ^.^j^  .^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^1^^.^  background 
the  Negro?  Between  you  and  the  Japan-  ^^  geography  and  history  will  help  both 
ese?  Between  you  and  the  Italian?  Be-  «  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  visualize  these  barriers, 
tween  those  who  live  m  America  and  guppose  you  appoint  two  members  of 
those  who  live  in  England?  Between  /^g^  ^^  (^^  hope  you  are  read- 
hose  who  live  in  Arabia  and  those  who  >  ^^is  at  least  a  week  before  you  are 
live  in  Germany?  to  give  it ),  to  give  short  talks  on  the  fol- 

That  question  will  sufficiently  indi-  ^^^  ^^  f  ^  ^^e  condition  of 
cate  the  line  of  thought  in  this  lesson-  ^^e  Mulekites  (see  Helaman  6:10;  8:21; 
the  barriers  that  serve  to  come  between  j^^^.^  Chapters  24,  25);  where  the 
groups  of  individuals.  The  next  lesson  ^^ould  be  told,  and  then  the  dif- 
will  be  about  the  thing  that  tends  to  bring  ^^^^J^^^  between  the  Mulekites  and  the 
people  and  groups  together.  So  be  care-  Nephites,  with  the  causes.  Second,  the 
ful  not  to  let  the  material  m  one  lesson  ^^^^  ^^  ^ow  the  Nephites  and  the  La- 
trespass  on  that  of  the  other.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  peoples,  with  the 

In  order  to  develop  the  objective,  or  ^^p^asis    on  the  differences    between 

aim,  which  is  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  them.     This  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 

things  that  keep  individuals  and  groups  lowing  passages:    II  Nephi,  chapter  5; 

apart,  th^  lesson  proceeds  in  the  follow-  Enos,  verses  19-27.     You  should  read 

ing  way:    (1)    A  general  statement  of  these  references    yourself,  in  order    to 

the  fact  that  the  world  as  we  find  it  has  know  what  your  pupils  will  give,  so  as 

divided  itself  into  various  classes;   (2)  to  make  it  fit  into  the  lesson, 

the  ocean  as  a  barrier  between  peoples;  Somewhere  between  the  time  of  open- 

(3)    the  desert;    (4)    mountain  ranges;  jng  and  closing  your  class— wherever, 

(5)  color  of  the  skin;  (6)  language;  (7)  that  is,  it  will  fit  in  with  your  program 

religion;   (8)   occupation.  best— you  ought  to  ask  them,  if  they 

Your  principal  task  here  is  to  make  will,  to  consider  during  the  week  some 

this  material   concrete.     For  instance:  such  question  as  this:    What  one  thing 

What  ocean  separates  what  peoples  to-  will  bring  individuals  and  groups  togeth- 

day?    The  answer  may  be  found,  partly,  er  better  than  anything  else? 

in  the  isolation,  as  we  say,  of  America  References:     (1)  The  Quarterly,  hes- 
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son  22;  (2)  the  passages  already  cited  in 
this  Instructor. 

Third  Sunday,  July  21, 1935 
Lesson  23.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man 

Your  job  here,  although  more  pleasant 
than  last  Sunday,  is  harder  to  do  proper- 
ly. 

First,  you  should  briefly  recall  (a)  the 
main  points  in  the  previous  lesson,  and 
(b)  the  question  which  you  gave  (or 
did  you?)  to  your  class  to  consider  dur- 
ing the  week.  This  will  show  them  not 
only  the  contrast  between  the  two  les- 
sons, but  also  the  tremendously  construc- 
tive value  of  this  lesson.  Try  to  present 
this   material   concretely. 

Your  objective,  remember,  is  to  show 
the  power  of  religion  (which,  in  its  es- 
sence is  Love)  to  bring  people  together. 
In  order  to  make  this  idea  clear  and  im- 
pressive, however,  you  must  not  go  be- 
yond the  experience  of  your  class  mem- 
bers. Suppose  you  carry  on  a  discussion 
like  this? 

(1)  What  is  it  that  attracted  your 
father  and  mother?  What  was  it  that 
held  them  together  after  they  were  mar- 
ried, but  before  they  had  any  children? 
(The  answer  to  this  question,  of  course, 
will  be  Love.)  (2)  Show  that  Love 
(always  with  a  capital  "L"  here)  in- 
duces people  to  look  at  things  in  much 
the  same  way.  (A  man  and  a  woman 
who  are  "in  love",  as  we  say,  will  always 
attempt  to  look  at  things  through  each 
other's  eyes.  Your  class  will  know  this. ) 
(3)  What  holds  your  father  and  mother 
together,  now  that  they  have  children? 
(The  answer  will  probably  be  the  chil- 
dren. But  the  binding  element,  again,  is 
Love,  not  the  children  as  such.)  (4) 
Now,  what  is  it  that  holds  a  family  to- 
gether— husband  to  wife,  parents  to  chil- 
dren, children  to  one  another?  (5)  What 
does  Love  do,  usually,  in  the  face  of  dif- 
ferences between,  say,  brothers  or  sis- 
ters? (Read  Tennyson's  "As  thro'  the 
land  at  eve  we  went,"  in  The  Princess, 
This  poem  shows  how  a  great  estrange- 
ment was  swallowed  in  a  greater  Love. ) 

It  is  only  a  step  from  Love  as  it  shows 
itself  in  the  home  to  Love  as  it  is  mani- 
fest between  people  in  other  relations  ot 
life.  Have  one  of  your  pupils  tell  of 
the  love  between  Damon  and  Pythias, 
two  Syracusans.     Pythias,  as  you  will 


remember,  obtained  leave  to  visit  his 
home,  and  left  his  friend  Damon  as  host- 
age, but,  returning,  was  pardoned.  He 
had  been  condemned  to  death.  Have  an- 
other tell  the  story  of  David  and  Jona- 
than; it  is  found  in  II  Samuel,  Chapter  1 . 

Love  of  God  is  another  form  of  this 
spiritual  power.  Have  one  of  your  pu- 
pils tell  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  The  situation 
is  not  made  quite  clear  in  our  histories 
of  the  case.  When  Governor  Ford  made 
a  demand  of  the  Prophet  to  appear  in 
Carthage,  Joseph  was  not  legally  bound 
to  go  there,  since  he  had  already  satisfied 
the  conditions  of  the  wararnt  served  on 
him,  and  been  acquitted.  That  is  the 
first  point.  The  second  point  is  this: 
The  Prophet  knew  that,  if  he  went  to 
Carthage,  he  would  be  killed.  Yet  he 
went  there!  This  was  not  only  great 
heroism,  but  it  showed  his  love  of  God 
and  the  truth.  The  details  of  this  inci- 
dent may  be  found  in  any  history  of  the 
Church,  but  they  should  be  organized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  point. 

The  aim  of  the  lesson,  of  course,  is  to 
show  that  if  only  people  can  be  made 
truly  religious  (that  is,  filled  with  Love) , 
most  of  the  barriers  that  divide  people 
and  groups  will  disappear.  The  story 
of  the  reunion  of  the  Nephites  and  the 
Lamanites  in  Ancient  America  (as  told 
in  the  first  chapter  of  IV  Nephi)  is  one 
to  the  point.  The  traditional  differences 
between  the  two  peoples  were  sunk  in 
their  absorption  of  the  new  gospel  as  re- 
vealed by  the  Christ. 

Following  is  the  blocking  of  the  ma- 
terial of  this  lesson :  First,  that  the  idea 
that  all  men  are  the  children  of  God  is 
as  old  as  the  revelations  of  Deity;  sec- 
ond, that  this  concept  was  lost  at  times 
through  sin  and  disobedience;  third,  that 
this  idea  has  been  revealed  over  and  over 
again,  as  seen  in  Alma's  writings;  fourth, 
that,  when  the  Jews  had  departed  from 
this  idea  in  the  time  of  Christ,  he  re- 
revealed  and  emphasized  this  doctrine, 
which  was  done  so  thoroughly  then  as  to 
have  caught  a  permanent  hold  on  the 
Christian  world;  fifth,  the  emphasis 
which  the  Latter-day  Saints  place  on 
this  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

There  is  perhaps  little  that  your  class, 
as  individuals,  can  do  by  way  of  appli- 
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cation.  But  there  is  something.  The>j 
can  examine  their  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  family,  to  their  friends,  and  to  their 
acquaintances;  with  a  view  to  seeing  ( 1 ) 
if  there  arc  any  barriers  between  them, 
(2)  just  what  these  are,  and  (3)  how 
they  may  be  removed.  Your  pupils  will 
find  out,  if  they  do  this,  that,  by  empha- 
sizing the  admirable  things  about  people 
whom  they  are  not  in  happy  relations 
with,  they  will  discover  some  qualities 
which  they  overlooked  and  which  will 


bring  them  together  in  something  like 
sympathy.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  refuse 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  separate 
us  in  our  small  world,  we  cannot  hope  to 
do  anything  in  a  bigger  world. 

What  about  the  next  lesson?     Have 
you  prepared  it? 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 
This  Sunday  is  left  open  to  allow  class 
to  make  up  for  lesson  lost  on  account 
of  Stake  Conference. 


Women's  Department 


leadership  stirred  the  men  to  heights  of  ac- 
complishment and  faith  unprecedented.  "She 
looks,  indeed,  like  something  unearthly.  The 
King  has  had  a  special  armor  made  for  her 
.  .  .  bright  as  polished  silver;  he  has  given 
her  a  magnificent  white  horse  and  a  linen 
banner,  dotted  with  lilies.  She  is  glowingly 
happy;  she  has  entered  upon  her  work — for 
Heaven  and  for  France." 

The  history  of  her  successful  military  lead- 
ership is  well-known,  but  inexplicable.  She 
led  the  men  to  battle,  fought  with  them  and 
rose,  after  being  wounded,  to  fight  again; 
kept  up  their  courage;  terrorized  the  English 
into  defeat;  directed,  succeeded,  triumphed. 
But  always  for  her  Lord,  the  King  of  Heaven, 
and  for  France.  The  heart-breaking  story  of 
political  and  religious  schemes  and  chicanery 
which  finally  destroyed  her  leadership  and 
betrayed  her  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is 
equally  well-remembered. 

The  invaders,  naturally,  resented  the  claims 
of  this  girl  that  God  was  directing  her.  They 
had  suffered  too  many  defeats  at  her  hands. 
They  knew  that  their  only  chance  of  lessen- 
ing her  power  lay  in  proving  her  a  witch, 
under  the  spell  of  Satan,  instead  of  an  in- 
spired handmaiden  of  the  Lord.  Gaining  pos- 
session of  her  from  the  unscrupulous  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  they  set  about  to  prove  her 
false,  that  she  might  be  discredited  by  her 
followers. 

She  was  put  into  a  filthy  dungeon,  subject- 
ed to  indignities  horrible  to  contemplate, 
called  upon  to  retract  her  claims  and  to  re- 
nounce her  Voices.  "If  you  should  tear  me 
limb  from  limb  and  part  my  soul  from  my 
body,  I  would  not  tell  you  anything  more," 
she  said.  She  lived  up  to  that  statement. 
Knowing  that  she  would  burn  at  the  stake 
unless  she  retracted,  she  still  remained  true 
to  her  conviction  of  right.  She  had  done  only 
her  duty;  let  them  burn  her  if  they  would; 
she  was  ready. 

Led  to  the  stake  and  bound  thereto,  she 
was  a  slim,  impressive  figure  in  white,  uttering 
prayers  the  while  that  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  all  who  heard.  A  priest  spoke,  but 
was  interrupted  by  those  who  were  eager  for 


{Continued  Itom  page  208) 

the  excitement  to  go  on.  The  fire  was  lighted 
in  the  faggots  at  her  feet;  the  flames  were 
creeping  about  her;  a  rude  cross  was  handed 

to  her* 

"All*  I  have  done.  I  did  by  the  order  of 
God;"  she  cried,  "I  have  not  been  deceived 
by  my  Voices."  Then  she  spoke  the  name 
of  Jesus,  again  and  again,  and  died  with 
that  name  upon  her  lips.  Today,  monuments 
are  erected  in  her  honor;  holy  days  are  de- 
clared for  her.  She  is  the  patron  saint  of  her 
coimtry. 


To  Teachers:  „ 

Read  "The  Book  of  Courage,  chapter  0; 
"The  Maid  of  Domremy;"  "St.  Joan,"  by 
Shaw.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  of  value 
to  your  class  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  is  her  adherence  to  her 
ideals  and  her  convictions.  Such  a  lesson  is 
especially  valuable  and  necessary  today  be- 
cause of  the  temptation  to  our  young  people 
to  denounce  or  deny,  in  an  indirect  way,  their 
total  and  complete  belief  in  the  Gospel.  Our 
young  girls  (and  of  course,  boys)  meet  with 
so-cailed  intellectual  groups  where  it  is  con- 
sidered smart  and  brilliant  to  advocate  liberal 
thought  and  freedom  from  any  creeds  or 
cults.  Very  often  it  takes  a  Joan  courage  for 
our  young  people  to  stand  their  ground  and  to 
fight  openly  and  defiantly  against  any  at- 
tempts to  belittle  what  we  term  Mormonism. 
Perhaps  some  young  members  of  your  class 
will  verify  that  statement;  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  defend  their  faith;  and  that 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  stand  by  their  convic- 
tions. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  one 
loses  caste  or  prestige  or  even  the  respect  of 
the  opposition  by  championing  what  they 
regard  as  truth.  On  the  other  hand  no  one 
pins  faith  to  a  deserter  or  a  coward.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  story  of  the  inception, 
growth  and  development  of  this  great  Latter- 
day  movement,  instituted  by  Divine  Com- 
mand is  a  recital  of  courage  and  adherence 
to  conviction — the  very  kind  displayed  by 
Joan  of  Arc. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 
Open  Sunday 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

First  Sunday,  July  7,  1935 

Lesson  2L  Live  and  Let  Live 

Before  you  go  into  this  lesson  very 
far,  you  should  sit  down  and  consider 
how  to  get  a  Quarterly  into  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  the  class.  What  per- 
centage of  your  class  in  the  preceding 
recitations  had  Quarterlies?  You  should 
do  better  by  this  time.  It  is  in  your  own 
interest  as  a  teacher  to  have  your  pupils 
study  every  lesson  as  it  comes.  Don't 
you  find  that  you  have  better  classes 
when  that  is  the  case? 

To  what  extent  does  lack  of  money 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  pupil's  getting 
a  Quarterly?  If  it  does  at  all,  what  can 
you  do  to  overcome  this  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess? Could  your  pupils  save  enough 
out  of  their  spending  money — ^the  movies, 
for  instance — ^to  pay  for  a  Quarterly  on 
the  instalment  plan?  Try  to  induce  them 
to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  the  money 
problem  is  only  a  pretext  to  cover  up 
lack  of  interest.  In  that  case,  what  to  do? 

Since  the  purpose  of  all  Sunday  School 
lessons  is  to  alter  conduct  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  some  of  the  little  intoler- 
ances on  the  part  of  your  pupils  must  be 
overcome.  In  order  to  hit  these  fairly, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  ascertain, 


somehow,  just  what  are  the  situations 
confronting  your  class,  in  which  they 
must  use  this  principle  of  toleration. 
There  is  the  home,  for  one  thing.  Do 
your  pupils  contradict  their  parents  or 
do  they  listen,  even  though  they  think 
their  parents  wrong?  Especially  what  is 
their  attitude  when  their  parents  speak 
on  religion? 

And  then  there  are  the  school  and 
other  contacts  socially.  What  attitude 
do  your  pupils  take  with  their  associates 
in  school  and  other  places?  Is  it  one  of 
tolerance  or  intolerance?  Are  they  in- 
clined to  join  their  companions  in  doing 
what  they  feel  is  not  right,  merely  be- 
cause they  want  to  be  tolerant?  These 
are  all  practical  questions  and  enter  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  good  life. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  nowadays 
to  be  "broad-minded,"  as  it  is  called — 
an  attitude  which  is  closely  akin  to 
tolerance.  Toleration  may  easily  devel- 
op into  this  sort  of  "broad-mindedness" 
in  the  attitude  of  both  old  and  young. 
It  is  an  attitude  that  comes  to  deny 
whatever  cannot  be  seen  with  the  physi- 
cal eyes.  On  this  ground  the  Zoramites 
would  be  "liberal."  So,  too,  would  any 
one  in  our  time,  who  had  abandoned  the 
belief  that  there  are  some  primary  spirTt- 
ual  truths  like  sobriety  and  chastity,  and 
who  had  gone  over  into  the  camp  of 
those  who  think  it  is  "broad-minded"  to 
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smoke  and  drink  and  do  other  things  last  lesson;   (2)  the  condition  of  social 

forbidden  by  religion.  and     religious     liberty    before     Joseph 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  old-  Smith's  time;  (3)  quotation  from  the 
fashioned  virtues  are  still  virtues;  they  Book  of  Mormon  as  to  personal  freedom 
are  so  because  they  contribute  to  the  in  connection  with  America;  (4)  state- 
happiness  of  man  in  the  long  run,  whether  ments  of  our  own  prophet  and  of  Moro- 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  this  or  ni  respecting  the  American  government 
any  other  time.  Two  and  two  always  and  Constitution;  and  (5)  the  conclu- 
raake  four,  regardless  of  time,  place,  or  sion  to  be  drawn  from  these, 
conditions.  And  there  are  some  moral  Three  things  your  pupils  will  need  to 
and  spiritual  things  that  are  equally  true  keep  in  mind  in  their  effort  to  understand 
under  all  circumstances.  Can  anyone,  this  lesson:  First,  they  must  get  a  clear 
for  instance,  believe,  especially  in  a  idea  of  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
scientific  age  like  ours,  that  there  are  aggressively  in  favor  of  human  rights, 
conditions  when  drunkenness  is  not  a  You  will  be  called  upon,  therefore,  to 
disgusting,  harmful  state  to  be  in?  Simi-  enumerate,  or  better  to  have  them  enu- 
lariy  unchastity  always  does  harm  to  merate,  the  different  situations  in  which 
those  who  indulge  in  it,  no  matter  what  they  can  be  of  help  in  the  creation  of 
the  conditions;  and  no  amount  of  camou-  public  sentiment.  What  are  some  human 
flage  will  make  the  thing  otherwise  in  the  rights  as  to  work?  If  one  man  is  work- 
eyes  of  those  who  are  concerned  about  ing,  has  he  a  right  to  strike?  If,  how- 
the  consequences  of  their  behavior.  ever,  he  strikes,  has  he  a  right  to  prevent 

References:  ( 1 )  The  Quarterly,  lesson  another  man  from  taking  his  job?  What 
21,  for  July  7;  (2)  Book  of  Mormon,  ate  human  rights  in  the  home,  in  the 
Alma,  chapters  30,  31;  and  (3)  The  school,  in  business,  in  religion,  and  so  on? 
Message  and  Characters  of  the  Book  of  Second,  your  pupils  should  have  clear- 
Mormon,  chapter  17.  ly  in  mind  the  tremendous  importance 

r,             c              T         1J.   inic  of  these  fundamental  human  rights.     If 

Second  Sunday,  July  14,  1935  .^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

Lesson  22.  Live  and  Help  to  Live  the  red  light,  where  traffic  is  regulated, 

How  many  Quarterlies  have  the  mem-  is  i^  P^^P^J  ^°^  ^^^^V  °^^-    ,^"^,  ^^  /j 

bers  of  your  class  bought,  or  made  ar-  ^l  P^OP^^^  ^^f  ^^^^^y  o«^'   T  ^,/^a"  ^ 

rangements  for,  since  last  Sunday?    If  here  be  traffic  regulations  at  all?    And 

any  of  the  class  does  not  have  one,  try  ^^  we  have  no  traffic  regulations  at  all, 

to  place  one  with  him.    Remember  that  what  would  happen?  What  is  a     chis- 

your  recitations  will  all  be  better  if  all  eler     in  our  present  relief  system?   (A 

your  pupils  have  the  means  to  prepare  Chiseler    is  one  who  gets  relief  but  does 

their  lessons  "O^  ^^^^  i*)-     Th^^e  is  said  to  be  one 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  man  in  every  ten  in  New  York  City  who 

preceding  lesson  is  the  difference  between  is  a  chiseler.  What  would  happen  if  the 

being  passive  and  being  active,  between  percentage   became   higher   and   higher 

being  interested  and  not  being  interested,  with  the  continuance  of  relief?     What 

The  man  who  gives  the  right  of  way  to  is  not  right  for  everyone  is  not  right 

another  driver,  in  accordance  with  the  for  anyone. 

law,  is  doing  what  he  should  in  the  situa-  Third,  your  class  members  must  be 

tion;  but  he  should  also  try  to  create  a  made   to    feel   the   importance   of   this 

general  sentiment  toward  the  law  in  this  matter   so    forcibly   that   they   will    do 

respect,  so  that  every  one  who  drives  something  in  the  situation.     What  that 

a  car  on  the  highway  may  be  accorded  is   to  be  must,    of   course,   be   left   to 

his  rights.  them.    But  you  may  aid,  them  materially 

Your  objective,  of  course,  is  to  create  in  clearing  their  minds  as  to  just  what  to 

in  the  members  of  your  class  a  positive  do.    Let  them  discuss  a  particular  situa- 

attitude  toward  the  preservation  of  hu-  tion,  with   a  view  to   seeing   how  im- 

man   rights.     The   development   of  the  portant  it  is  and  then  what  they  can 

lesson,  as  you  will  have  observed,  pro-  do   towards    creating   public   sentiment 

ceeds  along  this  line:  (1)  A  question  as  among  their  associates  concerning  it. 

to  the  difference  between  this  and  the  There  seems  to  prevail  a  spirit  that 
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brooks  all  social  restraints.     Each  in-  The  development  of  the  lesson  follows 

dividual,  it  appears,  wants  to  do  what  these  lines:  (1)  The  question  at  the  head 

he  wants  to  do  when  he  wants  to  do  it.  of  the  matter  in  the  Quarterly;  (2)  the 

This  desire  is  often  incompatible  with  the  Church  before  the  time  of  Christ;  ( 3 )  the 

rights  of  others.    This  spirit,  perhaps,  is  Church  in  the  time  of  Christ  on  this  conti- 

responsible  for  the  decline  in  religion,  nent;  and   (4)   the  nature  of  the  offices 

particularly  on  the  part  of  the  men.  You  and  their  number.    Then  follow  some 

can  do  much  to  set  your  pupils  right  on  questions,  which  you  would  do  well  not 

these  matters.  to  forget. 

References :  ( 1 )  The  Quarterly,  lesson  It  is  not  generally  known  why  the 

22;  Book  of  Mormon,  First  Nephi,  chap-  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles  are  so  vital 

ter    13;    Ether    2:11,12;    Doctrine   and  in  the  Church — not  only  our  own  but 

Covenants,     101 :  76-78;    Message    and  also  of  the  ancient  Church.  In  the  Church 

Characters    of    the    Book    of    Mormon  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  Church  among  the 

( Evans ) ,  chapter  34,  Nephites,  and  in  the  Church  of  our  time 

this     quorum    is     characteristic.     Why 

Third  Sunday,  July  21,  1935  should  there  be  twelve  instead  of  one? 

Lesson  23.  Who  Officers  the  Doubtless  the  number  "twelve"  comes  to 

Church?  "^  irom  the  idea  ot  the  twelve  tribes  of 

Israel.  But  w^hy  are  there  more  than  one? 

Your  best  opening  for  this  recitation  Consider  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  our 

will  probably  be  to  put  to  the  class  the  own  day,  for  instance.   This  is  the  basic 

question  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  the  organization  of  the  Church.     It  decides 

Quarterly.    It  will  serve  to  make  a  con-  who  shall  constitute  the  First  Presidency, 

tact  between  the  material  of  the  lesson  All  the  major  plans  of  the  First  Presi- 

to  be  presented  and  what  is  in  their  minds  dency  are  placed  before  the  apostles  for 

now,  or  easily  within  the  range  of  their  their  consideration.  Relatively,  then,  the 

experience.    Does  any  one  in  the  class  Twelve  Apostles  are  very  important  in 

belong  to  a  club  or  social  group,  of  some  the  Church.     Consider   another  thing: 

kind,  either  in  the  town  or  outside?    If  These  men  are  not  put  through  a  fixed 

so,  you  have  a  good  place  to  begin  the  course  of  education  and  training.  If  they 

recitation.    What  officers  are  there  in  this  were,  their  minds  would  work  in  much 

club,  or  society?    What  are  their  duties?  the  same  way  in  their  method  of  attack- 

From  here  it  will  be  an  easy  step  to  the  ing  problems.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 

officers  of  the  Church.  chosen  from  various  callings  in  life.    In 

Suppose,  now,  you  review  briefly  the  ^^^  present  quorum,  for  example,  one  was 

lessons   on   the   Church   and  the   signs  a  business  man  before  he  was  chosen,  an- 

found  there.    These  are  lessons  17  and  ^^^^^  ^  banker,  another  a  farmer,  an- 

18,  in  the  Quarterly  for  the  last  three  other  a  lawyer,  another  an  engineer,  an- 

months.     Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  °*^^^  ^  teacher,  and  so  on.     Now,  a 

organization  is  necessary  if  ideas  held  in  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  chosen  in  this  way  is  apt 

common  by  people  are  to  be  put  over  t°  ^^^e  more  wisdom  and  knowledge 

and  the  additional  fact  that  there  can  be  ^^^^  one  taken  from  the  same  calling  or 

no  organization  without  signs,  tokens,  or  vocation.    The  result  of  the  judgment  of 

symbols  of  some  kind.     Add  to  these  f  9^°"?  o^  such  men  resembles  what  is 

the  fact  of  the  Church,  with  its  ordi-  ^^"^J^  nowadays  as  the  Master  Mind, 

nances,  as  being  necessary  in  order  to  be  ^^^  <^"^s  aside  from  the  matter  of  di- 

effective  in  spiritual  concerns.    Now  you  ^'^^^  inspiration  in  the  group.    For  God 

are  ready  with  the  thought  of  the  present  does  his  work  through  men,  and  the  more 

lesson,  that  officers  are  essential  to  every  Pliable  the  men  the  better  can  that  work 

organization,   including   the   Church   of  be  done.            ,    ,  „,     ^ 

Christ  References :  ( 1 )  The  Quarterly,  lesson 

Your  objective,  of  course,  is  to  teach  "  '^l'    J^)  ^^^°^ .f  .^°T°";    ^?'?«' 

the  class  the  idea  of  the  organization  of  ""^^f^^  \  %  ^^Mosiah,  chapters  11,8; 

their  own  Church,  so  that  they  will  see  ^'"^^^'^^  °^  ^^'^^'  Talmage,  chapter  11. 

not  only  its  necessity,  but  the  effective-  Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 

ness  of  it.  Open  Sunday 
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Course  A — For  Deacons 

And  Other  Boys  and  Girls  12,  13  and  14 

Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee: 

T.  Albert  Hooper,  Chairmanj 
Frank  L.  Ostler. 


LESSONS  FOR  JUNE  (Cont'd) 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  23,  1935 

Lesson  20.  A  Boy's  Contribution  and  the 

Power  of  Jesus  Feed  Five  Thousand 

Hungry  People. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quarter- 
ly). No.  20;  Mark  6:30-46;  Weed,  A  Lite  o{ 
Christ  for  the  Young,  Chaps.  34  and  35. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  our  labor  or  con" 
tribution,  though  small,  by  the  power  of  God 
may  become  a  real  service  to  God's  work. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Matt.  14:13-23; 
Luke  9:1-17;  John  6:1-15;  Farrar.  Life  of 
Christ,  pages  333-335;  Battenhouse,  Bible 
Unlocked,  pages  337-338;  Gore,  A  New 
Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture  under  Mark 
6;  Dmnmelow  under  Matt.  14,  page  676; 
Browne,  Graphic  Bible,  page  130. 
Suggested  Outline: 

L  Jesus  Depressed  by  Death  of  John  the 
Baptist. 
n.  Apostles  Return  From  Missionary  Jour- 
ney. 

Report  to  Jesus. 
in.  Jesus  Desires  Quiet. 

Goes  with  Apostles  to  Desert. 
IV.  Crowd  Follows. 

a.  Jesus  preaches. 

b.  Heals  sick. 

V.  Multitude  Need  Food. 

a.  Apostles  report  no  food  on  hand. 

b.  Boy  offers  his  lunch. 

c.  Multitude  miraculously  fed. 
Teachers  should  call  attention  to  the  fact 

that  John's  death  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
Jesus.  They  were  not  only  cousins,  but 
John  had  been  the  prophet  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Jesus.     Too,  the  fact  that  John's 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY 
(Proverbs  9:9-11) 

"Give  instruction  to  a  wise  man,  and 
he  will  be  yet  wiser:  teach  a  just  man,  and 
he  will  increase  in  learning. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom:  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
holy  is  understanding. 

"For  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be 
increased." 


teachings  had  been  distasteful  would  suggest 
to  Jesus  the  opposition  that  would  be  given 
to  Him. 

Battenhouse  in  the  "Bible  Unlocked"  says 
on  page  337,  "John's  death  brought  Jesus 
more  than  personal  sorrow.  It  brought  tem- 
porary discouragement.  Another  prophet's 
voice  had  been  stilled.  Palestine,  the  bearer 
of  the  world's  supreme  revelation  of  spiritual 
truth,  was  not  yet  itself  able  to  endure  the 
light  of  its  own  religious  teachings.  The 
Messianic  age,  scarcely  yet  begun,  was  al- 
ready endangered  by  the  activity  of  its  foes. 
This  time,  however,  it  was  not  the  Jews 
themselves  who  voiced  the  opposition,  but  a 
representative  of  the  Roman  government. 
The  tragic  event  presaged  ill  for  Jesus'  own 
future  work  in  Galilee.  Was  it  the  sign 
of  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds  for  a  fierce 
storm  of  persecution?  It  is  evident  that  Jesus 
fully  contemplated  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  for  Himself,  and  for  the  work  which 
lay  so  closely  upon  His  heart.  When  the 
disciples  returned  from  their  tour  of  evangel- 
ism they  fotmd  Him  in  Capernaum  sad  and 
weary  and  in  need  of  rest." 

Illustrate  the  homecoming  and  reporting  of 
the  apostles  by  referring  to  conferences  to 
which  our  missionaries  are  called  by  their 
mission  presidents.  Too,  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  in  the  Church  today  meets 
every  week  to  report  on  their  labors  and 
to  plan  for  the  onward  progress  of  the  Lord's 
work. 

Ask  some  of  the  boys  to  tell  of  the  inci- 
dent as  the  boy  in  the  lesson  may  have  re- 
ported the  day's  happening  to  his  mother.  If 
time  permits,  compare  with  the  similar  mir- 
acle in  Mark  8:1-9. 
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Fifth  Sunday,  June  30.  1935 
Written  Review 

1.  What  did  Jesus  do  when  He  visited  the 
Temple? 

2.  Why  did  Jesus  teach  along  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee? 

3.  What  happened  when  Jesus  told  Peter 
and  his  brothers  to  cast  their  nets  into  the 
sea  again? 

4.  What  call  did  Jesus  make  of  the  four 
brothers? 

5.  What  was  the  result  of  Jesus'  stay 
among  the  Samaritans? 

6.  What  did  the  people  of  Nazareth  ex- 
pect of  Jesus? 

7.  What  occurred  when  Jesus  preached 
in  the  synagogue? 

8.  What  characteristic  did  Jesus  display 
toward  the  Samaritans? 

9.  What  is  a  disciple? 

10.  What   is    an   apostle? 

11.  Name  the  seventh  apostle  to  be  defi- 
nitely called? 

12.  In  whose  behalf  did  Jesus  manifest 
His  power  at  Capernaum? 

13.  Name  three  notable  miracles. 

14.  In  whose  behalf  were  miracles  per- 
formed? 

15.  What  did  the  stilling  of  the  tempest 
on  Galilee  manifest? 

16.  Why  did  Herod  imprison'  John  the 
Baptist? 

17.  What  spirit  prompted  the  queen  to  ask 
for  John's  death? 

18.  What  is  repentance? 

19.  Who  supplied  the  food  used  to  feed 
the  five  thousand? 

20.  By  what  power  was  it  made  enough 
for  them? 

Answer  Key 

1.  He  cast  out  the  merchants  and  money 
changers. 

2.  Because  this  region  was  thickly  popu- 
lated. 

3.  A  large  number  of  fish  were  caught. 

4.  He  called  them  to  be  fishers  of  men. 

5.  Many  believed  His  message  and  testi- 
fied that  He  was  Christ. 

6.  They  expected  Him  to  perform  excep- 
tional miracles. 

7.  His  own  people  drove  Him  out  of  Naz- 
areth. 

8.  The  spirit  of  tolerance. 

9.  A  disciple  is  a  follower  or  believer. 

10.  An  apostle  is  one  specially  called  to  be 
a  witness  of  Jesqs. 

11.  Matthew. 

12.  Peter's  wife's  mother's  behalf. 

13.  Healing    of   the    Centurion's    servant. 
Raising  the  young  man  at  Nain. 
Raising  Jairus'  daughter. 

14.  Those  who  had  faith. 


15.  Jesus'  power  over  the  elements. 

16.  Because  John  told  him  that  he  was  a 
wicked  man. 

17.  The  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge. 

18.  To  leave  off  evil  and  become  active  in 
doing  right. 

19.  A  boy  who  had  come  to  hear  Jesus. 

20.  By  the  divine  power  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

Two  AND  One-Half  Minute  Talks 
FOR  July 

I.  Based  on  New  Testament  Lesson. 
"Jesus  again  at  Capematim." 
To  gain  eternal  life  it  is  necessary  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 

a.  Jesus  said:  "This  is  eternal  life,  to 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent." 
See  John  6:37-44 — quote, 

b.  He  who  will  come  to  God  must  be- 
lieve that  He  is.    See  Hebrews  11:6. 

Those  ordained  to  eternal  life  be- 
lieved.    See  Acts  13:48. 

c.  Joseph  Smith's  Testimony.  See  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  76:22-24. 

II.  Based  on  Lesson  No.  21. 

As  God  showed  Peter,  James  and 
John  at  the  Transfiguration,  that  while 
the  message  of  the  older  prophets  was 
vital,  Jesus  was  now  with  them  and 
they  should  heed  Him.  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  Hear  Him."  So  now  we 
should  have  in  mind  the  teachings  of 
the  scriptures,  but  also  be  prepared  to 
follow  the  present  day  inspired  leader- 
ship. 

The  boys  in  this  class,  or  at  least 
most  of  them  hold  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood, and  under  proper  direction  may 
teach  and  assist  in  various  activities 
and  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

Through  our  inspired  leaders  we  may 
expect  and  should  be  ready  to  receive 
new  truths  as  they  may  be  revealed. 

First  Sunday.  July  7,  1935 

Lesson  21.   Jesus  Receives  Help  and 

Encouragement    from    Moses    and 

Elias,  and  Is  Acknowledged  By  The 

Lord 

Texts :  Sunday  School  Lessons  ( quar- 
terly), No.  21;  Matthew  16:13-20,  17:1- 
13;  Mark  8:27-30,  9:2-13;  Weed,  A 
Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,  chapters 
39  and  40. 

Objective:  To  teach  thai  those  who 
follow  Jesus  and  obey  his  teachings  may 
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have  the  knowledge  of  the  divinity  0/ 
Christ's  mission  direct  from  God. 

Supplementary  Material:  Mark  8:31; 
9:1;  17:1-13;  Luke  9:22-36;  Matthew 
16:21-28;  17:1-13;  Talmage's  Jesus  the 
Chrisit,  chapter  23;  Farrars  Life  of 
Christ,  chapter  36;  Kent's  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,  pages  236-238;  Bible 
Dictionary  under  "Hermon";  Gore's  A 
New  Commentary  under  Mark  9;  Dum- 
mclow — Same  as  in  Gore;  Battenhouse's 
Bible  Unlocked,  pages  348-352;  Hulburt's 
5/ort/ 0/ ^/je  Bi6/e,  chapter  21. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Jesus  Asks — "Whom  say  ye  that  I  am? 

a.  Peter  declares  testimony  of  apostles. 

b.  Jesus  tells  Pete'r  this  knowledge  was 
from  God. 

II.  Jesus  Tells  Apostles  of  His  Approaching 
Death. 

III.  Jesus  Goes  to  Mt.  Hermon. 

IV.  Jesus  Prays. 

a.  Attended  by  Moses  and  Ellas. 

b.  They  converse  with  Jesus. 
V.  God  Testifies  of  Jesus. 

VI.  Jesus  Further  Instructs  the  Three  Apos- 
tles. 

{ 

Teachers  should  call  attention  of  their 
pupils  that  since  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  and  Jesus'  refusal  to  become 
King,  his  ministry  was  becoming  daily 
more  unpopular  among  the  Jews.  The 
leaders  of  the  Jews  were  becoming  more 
antagonistic  and  threatening.  Jesus  knew 
that  the  end  of  his  earthly  mission  was 
near,  and  he  sensed  the  necessity  for 
strength  for  himself  and  light  for  his 
apostles  that  would  enable  them  to  carry 
on. 

The  people  generally,  and  even  some 
of  the  more  intimate  disciples,  failed  to 
recognize  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  whom 
they  had  looked  for.  That  he  was  some 
great  prophet,  perhaps,  Moses,  or  Elias, 
or  even  John  the  Baptist  come  back  they 
could  believe.  It  took  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  God  to  make  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  recognize  the  profound 
truth  that  Jesus  was  really  the  Christ, 
the  Messiah  whom  Israel  had  so  long 
awaited. 

At  the  Transfiguration  comes  again  the 
declaration  from  God,  "This  is  my  be- 
loved Son:  hear  him," 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  Jesus  taught 
his  Apostles,  and  the  declaration  of  God 
to  Peter,  James  and  John.    They  were 


steeped  in  tradition.  The  truths  out  of 
the  past  were  vital,  but  new  light  had 
come,  Jesus  was  with  them  and  God  said 
"hear  him." 

In  our  day  God  has  revealed  more 
truths  through  the  inspired  leaders  of  his 
church,  and  comes  the  call  to  us,  "hear 
him,"  through  the  present  day  leaders. 

Farrar,  in  his  Life  of  Christ  says, 
"And,  Lo,  two  figures  were  by  His  side. 
When,  in  the  desert,  He  was  girding 
Himself  for  the  work  of  life,  angels  of 
life  came  and  ministered  unto  Him;  now, 
in  the  fair  world,  when  He  is  girding 
Himself  for  the  work  of  death,  the  minis- 
trants  come  to  Him  from  the  grave — but 
from  the  grave  conquered — one  from  that 
tomb  under  Abarim,  which  his  own  hand 
had  sealed  long  ago;  the  other  from  the 
rest  into  which  he  had  entered  without 
seeing  corruption.  There  stood  by  Him 
Moses  and  Elias,  and  spake  of  His  de- 
cease. And  when  the  prayer  is  ended, 
the  task  accepted  then  first  since  the  star 
paused  over  Him  at  Bethlehem,  the  full 
glory  falls  upon  Him  from  heaven,  and 
the  testimony  is  borne  to  His  everlast- 
ing sonship  and  power — 'Hear  ye  Him'." 

Have  class  members  ask  fathers  and 
mothers,  or  older  members  of  the  ward, 
how  they  first  knew  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 

Second  Sunday,  July  14,  1935 

Lesson  22.    The  Man  Who  Loved 
His  Neighbor  As  Himself 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  22;  Luke  10:25-37;  Matt.  22: 
35-40;  Weed's  A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,  chapter  47. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  our  love  for 
God  is  shown  by  our  service  to  God 
through  our  acts  in  behalf  of  our  fellows 
who  may  need  our  help  and  encourage-- 
ment. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Talmage, 
Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  429-32;  Farrar, 
Life  of  Christ,  chapter  44;  Papini,  Life 
of  Christ,  page  172;  Gore,  A  New  Com-  , 
mentary,  under  Luke,  10:25-37;  Any 
Bible  Dictionary  under  "Jericho,"  "Le- 
vite,"  "Priest,"  "Samaria,"  etc.;  Hurlburt, 
Story  of  the  Bible,  chapter  25;  Dumme- 
low — Same  as  under  Gore;  Rae,  How  to 
Teach  the  New  Testament,  pages  93r97; 
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Tarbell,  In  the  Master's  Country,  page  through  the  ages,  is  fusing  all  mankind 

24;  Kent,  Li[e  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  into   a   common  brotherhood   in  which 

pages  176-187.  God  is  recognized  as  the  Father  of  all." 

See  Deut.  6:5.    God  gave  the  com- 

Suggested  Outline:  mandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

I.  Jesus  Instructs  Apostles.  thy  God  with  all  Thy  heart,  and  with 

Gives  them  missionary  instructions.  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might,"  to 

II.  Lawyer  Questions  Jesus.  Israel  through  Moses. 

Jesus  answers  by  another  question.  H-,,,«  ^-.-^fu  «t-,^  i ^,„  iU  •  ui. 

III.  Jesus  Declares  Two  Greatest  Laws.  ,  "^^^  P^P^^^  plan  how  they  might  ren- 

All  others  rest  on  them.  ^er  service  to  some  neighbor  or  friend, 

IV.  Who  Is  My  Neighbor?  Or  to  mother  in  the  home. 

a.  Jesus  tells  story. 

b.  Makes  application  by  another  ques-  TmRD  SuNDAY,  TuLY  21,  1935 
tion.  ■' 

V.  Who  Are  Our  Neighbors?  Lesson  23.    The  Departed  Lazarus 

How  can  we  help  them?  RESTORED  To  LiFE 

Rae,  in  How  to  Teach  the  New  Testa-  Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 

ment,  says,  "The  point  of  Jesus 's  ques-  terly).  No.  23;  Weed,  Life  of  Christ  for 

tion  was  that  the  scribe  (lawyer)  was  an  the  Young,  chapter  51;  Hurlburt,  Story 

expert  in  the  law  and  ought  to  have  been  of  the  Bible,  chapter  26. 

able  to  answer  his  own  question.    The  Objective:    To  teach   thai  Jesus  has 

law  here  is  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  first  power  over  alt  the  elements  and  natural 

five  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  conditions,  and  his  power  over  death 

Kent,  in  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  has  made  the  resurrection  sure  for  all  of 

Jesus  offers  the  following:   "The  story  as. 

recorded  by  Luke  is  a  definition  not  only  Supplementary  References:  Alma  40: 
of  man's  duty  to  his  neighbor  but  also  of  11-21;  Any  Bible  Dictionary  under 
true  worship.  It  is  a  concrete  example  "Bethany";  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  chap, 
rather  than  a  parable,  and  was  apparent-  47;  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  490- 
ly  told  during  the  closing  days  at  Jcru-  498;  Tarbell,  In  the  Master's  Country, 
salem.  The  scene  is  the  rocky,  unin-  page  23;  Papini,  Life  of  Christ,  pages 
habited  wilderness  through  which  the  140-141;  Dummelow,  One  yo/ume  Corn- 
pilgrims  found  their  way  from  the  Jor-  mentary,  page  792;  Gore,  A  New  Com- 
dan  Valley  to  Jerusalem.  Josephus,  in  mentary,  page  260;  Brown,  A  Graphic 
his  Jewish  War,  IV,  81-2,  vividly  por-  Bible,  page  133. 

trays   the   dangers   of  the   way.     The  Dr.  Talmage  on  page  500  of  Jesus  the 

priest  and  Leyite  represent  the  ceremon-  Christ  gives  the  following  helpful  note: 
ial  type  of  religion  and  its  barren  fruits. 

The  Samaritans  in  Jewish  eyes  were  Lazarus  in  the  Tomb  Four  Days.— On 
counted  with  the  tax-collectors  and  Gen-  the  very  probable  assumption  that  the  jour- 
tiles.  In  the  face  of  all  this  prejudice  ney  from  Bethany  in  Judea  to  the  place 
Jesus  chose  a  Samaritan  as  the  example  where  Jesus  was,  in  Perea.  would  require 
of  true  piety.  The  Samaritan's  spon-  one  day.  Lazarus  must  have  died  on  the  day 
*r,»,„^..c  i:...-^„ju.  *  *  „  u  c  or  the  messengers  departure;  for  this  day 
taneous,  friendly  act  to  a  member  of  a  ^^^  the  two  days  that  elapsed  before  Jesus 
hostile  people  is  the  great  Teacher  s  started  toward  Judea,  and  the  day  required 
concrete  definition  of  brotherly  love.  The  for  the  return,  would  no  more  than  cover  the 
love  which  he  sought  to  call  forth  finds  four  days  specified.  It  was  and  still  is  the 
its   source  in   every  heart   uncorrupted  custom  in  Palestine  as  in  other  oriental  coun- 

by  prejudice  and  false  doctrine.  It  is  ^^Tr.!^^  ^'^  v"f  £'/^V^'''^^•^  ^*  T^ 
tx.  n  ji-1  •£*  i.u  i  ui  it-  t"^  popular  behef  that  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  Godlike  gift  that  enables  man  worth-  death  the  spirit  had  finally  departed  from  the 
lly  to  worship  and  love  him  who  is  in-  vicinity  of  the  corpse,  and  that  thereafter 
finite  love.  It  is  the  invincible  power  decomposition  proceeded  unhindered.  This 
which  alone  is  capable  of  over-coming  '"^y  explain  Martha's  impulsive  though  gen- 
anger  and  resentment  and  of  enabling  *'^  objection  to  having  the  tomb  of  her  brother 

each  man  to  love  and  serve  his  neighbo?  ^Sr'^l/ u'nSSi.  It'.,  tl            ^^f^,  \l '' 

1  .        i£      Ti.  •    ii-     J-   -       n           °i  .  1  -J^)'     "  *s  possible  that  the  consent  of  the 

as  himself  It  is  the  diyme  flame  which  next  of  kin  was  required  for  the  lawful  open- 
Jesus  kindled  and  which,  as  it  burns  on  ing  of  a  grave.     Both  Martha  and  Mary 
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were  present,  and  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses  assented  to  the  opening  of  the  tomb 
in  which  their  brother  lay. 

Dummelow  in  his  comments  on  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  John  says: 

The  Raising  of  Lazarus.  The  last  and  the 
greatest  of  the  seven  "signs"  recorded  in 
tills  Gospel  is  related  with  such  photographic 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
evangelist  was  present  Three  points  about 
it  are  especially  noteworthy:  (1)  that  it  was 
a  physical  miracle,  which  no  ingenuity  can 
reduce  to  a  case  of  faith-healing;  (2)  that 
it  was  definitely  worked  to  produce  faith  in 
Christ  (v.  42);  (3)  that  more  than  any 
other  miracle  it  was  performed  under  test 
conditions; — the  object  of  it  was  really  dead 
(v.  39),  and  hostile  witnesses  were  present 
(v.  42).  Its  spiritual  meaning  is  given  in 
v.  25,  "I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life." 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  to  corporeal  life  is 
to  the  evangelist  a  token  and  pledge  that  the 
worker  of  it  can  raise  the  dead  soul  to  spirit- 
ual life,  and  endue  it  with  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. The  publicity  and  notoriety  of  this 
miracle  explain  the  warm  welcome  which 
Jesus  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem at  his  triumphed  entry  on  Palm  Sim- 
day. 

Papini,  on  page  141  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  offers  the  following: 

Another  point,  and  the  most  important;  in 
all  these  three  cases  Jesus  spoke  to  the  dead 
person  as  if  he  were  not  dead  but  only  asleep. 
He  had  no  time  to  say  anything  about  the 
condition  of  the  son  of  the  widow,  because 
that  decision  was  taken  too  rapidly,  but 
even  to  him,  he  said,  as  to  a  child,  idly  over- 
sleeping, "-Yoimg  man,  I  say  unto  thee, 
arise."  When  they  told  him  that  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  was  dead,  he  answered,  "Weep  not. 


she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth."  When  they 
confirmed  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lazarus, 
he  insisted,  "He  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth." 
He  made  no  claim  to  bring  back  from  the 
dead,  only  to  awaken.  Death  for  him  was 
only  a  sleep,  a  deeper  sleep  than  the  com- 
mon sleep  of  everyday,  a  sleep  only  to  be 
broken  by  superhuman  love.  This  love  of 
one  whose  tears  flow  at  the  sight  of  others' 
tears. 

In  your  assignment  of  this  lesson,  di- 
rect pupils  to  find  other  scripture  pas- 
sages relating  to  Jesus'  power  over  death. 

Have  pupils  trace  on  map  or  black- 
board the  route  Jesus  took  to  reach 
Bethany.  Assign  pupils  to  look  up  des- 
criptions of  burial  places  in  Palestine. 

Jesus  no  doubt  waited  until  four  days 
were  passed  so  that  the  Jews  would  not 
claim  that  Lazarus'  spirit  had  not  yet 
departed. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 

Open  Sunday 

If  this  day  is  not  needed  to  catch  up 
on  a  missed  lesson,  ask  pupils  to  bring 
to  the  class  some  incident  in  that  part 
of  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Saviour 
thus  far  covered  in  our  lessons,  but  not 
discussed  in  class.  Have  pupils  present 
these  incidents  and  tell  why  they  deem 
them  of  importance. 

Use  pictures  to  illustrate  the  incidents 
under  discussion. 


Who  cooks  our  meals  and  mends  our 
clothes? 

Who  works  when  we're  asleep? 
Who  looks  for  us  when  school  is  out? 

The  friend  we're  sure  to  keep. 


MOTHER 

Who's  happy  when  we  do  what's  right. 
So  sad  when  we  do  wrong? 

Who  tries  to  teach  us  how  to  live 
So  we'll  be  brave  and  strong? 


Who  stays  beside  us  when  we're  sick, 
And  tries  to  make  us  well? 

Who  cheers  us  up  when  we  are  sad? 
Her  name  I'm  sure  you'll  tell. 


'Tis  Mother  Dear  I'm  thinking  of, 

We  honor  her  today. 
Let's  to  her  kind  and  loving  be. 

Throughout  each  livelong  day. 

— Jane  Brandford  Terry, 
Black  foot,  Idaho. 


Church  History 

From  the  Pf  artyrdom  of  the 
Prophet 

Ages  10  and  11 

General  Board  Committee: 
Charles  J.  Ross,  Chairman;  De  Lore  Nichols, 


LESSONS  FOR  JUNE   (Cont'd) 
Fifth  Sunday,  June  30.   1935 

Lesson  68.    Review. 

(See  knowledge  game,  leaflet.  Second 
Quarter,  p.  47.  If  there  is  sufficient  time,  use 
the  suggestions  following.) 

Let  the  children  apply  the  lessons  and  the 
ideas  that  they  can  use  themselves  from  the 
Pioneer  stories. 

The  teacher  could  make  several  special 
topics  and  assign  them  to  the  more  reliable 
members  of  the  group.  If  these  young  pecn 
ple  realize  how  nearly  the  experiences  of 
these  Pioneers  parallel  their  own  joys  and 
sorrows,  they  will  come  to  a  better  realiza- 
tion of  their  own  responsibilities  to  carry  on. 

Some  suggested  topics  might  be: 

1.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  Brigham 
Young  was  wise  in  keeping  the  Saints  in 
Utah  instead  of  leading  them  into  California 
as  Samuel  Brannan  wished  him  to  do? 

2.  Was  the  Mormon  system  of  sending 
out  men  and  women  to  colonize  a  good  one? 
Why? 

3.  What  do  you  think  about  the  Pioneers 
in  their  attitude  toward  schools? 

4.  What  can  we  do  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion for  what  the  Pioneers  did  for  us? 

5.  In  what  ways  can  we,  young  as  we  are, 
make  our  cities  better  places  in  which  to  live? 

LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

First  Sunday,  July  7,  1935 

Lesson  69.  The  Handcart  Companies 
— The  Willie  Company 

Text.  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  69. 

Supplementary  References:  (Note: 
since  Lessons  70  and  71  deal  with  the 
same  subject,  references  for  both  Sun- 
days will  be  given  under  Lesson  70. )  Es- 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY 

O  ye  mountains  high,  where  the  clear  blue 

sky 
Arches  over  the  vales  of  the  free, 
Where  the  pure  breezes  blow  and  the  clear 

streamlets  flow. 
How  I've  longed  to  your  bosom  to  flee! 
O   Zion!   dear   Zion!   land   of   the   free. 
Now  my  own  mountain  home,  unto  thee 

I  have  come 
AH  my  fond  hopes  are  centered  in  thee. 


sentials  in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp. 
481-493;  One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,  Evans,  pp.  442-449;  Founding 
of  Utah,  Young,  pp.  141-151;  History  of 
UtaK  Vol.  I,  Whitney,  pp.  547-556; 
Utah,  Vol.  I,  J.  Cecil  Alter,  pp.  223-232; 
A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church, 
Roberts,  Vol.  4,  pp.  83-105;  History  of 
Utah,  Bancroft,  pp.  422-430;  A  Thrilling 
story  of  the  Handcart  Companies  was 
published  by  Solomon  F.  Kimball  in  the 
Improvement  Era,  Vol.  17,  beginning 
with  November,  1913,  and  continued  in 
several  numbers.  The  pictures  and  stories 
are  extremely  helpful.  The  Salt  Lake 
Herald  of  Dec.  1.  8,  15,  22,  29  in  1878, 
and  Jan.  5,  12,  19,  in  1879,  also  contains 
remarkable  accounts.  Life  of  David  P. 
Kimball,  one  of  the  rescue  parties,  is 
good.  The  teacher  would  do  well  to 
read  The  Proselyte  by  Susan  Ertz,  es- 
pecially the  passages  dealing  with  the 
handcart  company,  to  get  an  atmosphere 
of  sympathy. 

Objective:  To  help  pupils  appreciate 
the  wonderful  courage  and  faith  of  the 
Handcart  companies. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Contrast  Present-day  Excursions  With 
the  Travels  of  Handcart  Company. 
II.  Plans  for  Handcart  Companies. 

a.  Few   who    had    come   with    wagon 
trains. 
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b.  Organized  groups. 

1.  First  three  companies. 

2.  Willie  Company. 

(a)  Organization. 

(b)  Lateness  of  start. 

(c)  Difficulties  on  the  way. 

c.  Relief  wagons  sent  out  by  Brigham 
Young. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

The  route  of  the  immigration  in  the  main 
-was  via.  Boston  to  Iowa  City,  in  the  state 
of  Iowa,  that  being  the  most  westerly  rail- 
way terminus  at  the  time  along  the  proposed 
line  of  travel.  Here  the  handcart  companies 
were  fitted  out  for  the  journey  across  the 
plains.  The  first  two  companies  led  by  Ed- 
mond  Ellsworth  and  the  second  by  Daniel 
D.  McArthur,  left  on  the  9th  and  11th  of 
June,  respectively.  These  companies  as  re- 
ported on  their  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City 
numbered — Ellsworth's:  souls,  266;  hand- 
carts, 52;  Mc Arthur's:  souls,  220;  handcarts, 
44;  eight  teams  were  divided  between  these 
two  companies.  A  third  and  smaller  com- 
pany, chiefly  composed  of  Welsh  converts 
under  the  leadership  of  Edward  Bunker,  left 
Iowa  City  on  the  23rd  of  June. 

The  three  companies  made  their  journey 

to  Salt  Lake  City  without  serious  adventure, 
or  loss,  though  of  course  their  traveling  was 
attended  by  the  toil  and  fatigue  incident  to 
such  a  method  of  migration. 

The  first  two  companies  entered  Salt  Lake 
Valley  together  on  the  26th  of  September 
(1856).  When  Governor  Young  learned  ot 
their  arrival  in  the  mountains  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  he  took  a  military  escort  attend- 
ed by  bands  of  music  and  met  them  at  the 
foot  of  Little  Mountain  in  Emigration  can- 
yon and  escorted  them  into  the  city,  where 
they  were  cheered  and  made  welcome  by  the 
populace  that  turned  out  en  masse  to  receive 
them.  They  encamped  on  Pioneer  Square, 
but  in  a  few  days  had  found  homes  among 
their  kindred  and  friends  in  the  community. 
Bunker's  company  arrived  six  days  later, 
2nd  of  October,  also  without  serious  ad- 
venture or  loss.  They  had  traveled  with 
Captain  John  Bank's  wagon  company  of  Im- 
migrating Saints. 

Commenting  on  the  successful  journey 
of  1,300  miles  made  by  the  two  first 
companies,  the  Deseret  News  said:  "This 
journey  has  been  performed  with  less 
than  the  average  amount  of  mortality 
attending  ox  trains;  and  all,  though  some- 
what fatiqued,  stepped  out  with  alacrity 
to  the  last,  and  appeared  buoyant  and 
cheerful.  They  had  often  traveled  25 
and  30  miles  in  a  day,  and  would  have 
come  through  in  a  much  shorter  time. 


had  they  not  been  obligated  to  wait  upon 
the  slow  wagons  containing  the  tents 
and  provisions.  Time  and  distance  con- 
sidered, they  had  not  averaged  more  than 
eleven  miles  a  day."  A  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  Roberts,  Vol.  4, 
pp.  83-87. 

Try  to  get  the  pupils  to  contrast  their 
own  trips  and  outings  with  those  of 
these  early  Saints.  If  there  are  any  of 
the  boys  and  girls  whose  greatgrandpar- 
ents  were  in  any  of  these  handcart  com- 
panies encourage  them  to  learn  the 
stories  from  the  family  and  relate  them. 

Application:  If  our  daily  lives  could 
resemble  those  of  the  first  handcart  com- 
panies, "start  early  and  keep  moving," 
we  should  not  stand  many  steps  behind 
the  leaders,  when  the  race  of  life  is  over. 

Second  Sunday,  July  14,  1935 

Lesson  70.  The  Martin  Handcart 
Company 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly) ,  No.  70. 

Supplementary  References:  Same  as 
previous  lesson. 

Objective:  To  appreciate  the  even 
greater  hardships  of  the  Martin  company 
of  handcart  Pioneers, 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  From  England  to  Iowa  City  Unevent- 
ful. 

II.  Preparation  for  Westward  Journey  on 
Foot. 

a.  Lateness  of  start 

b.  Poorly  prepared  carts. 

III.  From  Fort  Laramie  Westward. 

a.  Heavy  freight  left  at  Laramie. 

b.  Winter  begins. 

c.  Despair  sets  in. 

IV.  Rescue  Trains  Arrive. 

a.  Camp  despairs. 

b.  Relief  wagons  arrive. 

c.  Birth  in  Echo  Canyon. 

d.  Salt  Lake  reached. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  In  extracts  from 
a  letter  written  by  John  Jacques  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Herald,  Dec.  14,  1878,  he 
states  that  after  the  relief  party  met 
the  suffering  handcart  people,  they 
started  west  toward  the  snow  filled 
Rockies. 

On  the  evening  of  November  1st,  the  hand- 
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cart  company  camped  at  the  Sweetwater 
bridge,  on  this  side  of  Devil's  Gate,  arriv- 
ing there  about  dark.  There  was  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
which,  as  there  were  but  one  or  two  spades 
in  camp,  the  emigrants  had  to  shovel  away 
with  their  frying  pans,  or  tin  plates,  or  any- 
thing they  could  use  for  that  purpose,  be- 
fore they  could  pitch  their  tents,  and  then 
the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  drive  the  tent  pegs  into 
it.  Some  of  the  men  were  so  weak  that  it 
took  them  an  hour  or  two  to  clear  the  places 
for  their  tents  and  set  them  up.  They  would 
shovel  and  scrape  away  at  the  hard  snow  a 
few  minutes  and  then  rest,  then  shovel  and 
scrape  and  rest  again,  and  so  on. 

Ilie  next  day  the  company  moved  on  to 
Devil's  Gate,  where  there  were  more  of  the 
relief  party  with  wagons  and  provisions.  The 
wagon  companies  arrived  within  two  or  three 
days  after.  (Coming  from  Salt  Lake  with 
food  and  supplies.)  Even  with  relief  in 
sight,  many  Saints  froze  to  death  or  died 
from  hunger.  Eye  witnesses  declare  they 
never  want  to  see  such  terrible  scenes  again. 
(See  October  Instructor,  1931,  pp.  613-615. 
It  tells  a  wonderful  story.) 

Application :  In  what  ways  is  the  gos- 
pel asking  you  to  be  Pioneers  today? 
If  it  is  at  all  possible,  let  the  children 
themselves  make  maps  tracing  the  vari- 
ous handcart  companies  from  their  or- 
ganization in  England  and  their  trips 
across  the  ocean,  the  United  States  un- 
til they  reach  Salt  Lake  City. 

Third  Sunday,  July  21,  1935 

Lesson  71.  What  We  Owe  To  The 
Mormon  Pioneers 

Text :  Sunday  School  Lessons  ( quar- 
terly). No.  71. 

Supplementary  References:  Essen- 
tials in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp.  471- 
472;  456,  457,  474;  Founding  o/  Utah, 
Young,  pp.  176-185,  245-255;  History  of 
Utah,  Whitney,  Vol.  I,  pp.  367-379. 
See  any  early  Journals  or  Biographies 
for  this  period;  Vitality  of  Mormonism, 
Talmage,  pp.  39-42,  212-216,  186-192, 
230-233,  293-301,  311-314;  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  Sec.  89. 

Objective:  To  learn  of  far-reaching 
ejects  of  the  good  actions  of  the  Pio- 
neers. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Character  and  Nature  of  Pioneers. 
II.  Building  of  State, 
a.  Pure  democracy. 


b.  Tolerance  for  all  people. 

c.  Justice. 

III.  Colonizing  System. 

IV,  Missionary  System, 
V.  Helpful  Beliefs. 

a.  Eternity  of  family  unit 

b.  Word  of  Wisdom. 

c.  Gaining  of  knowledge. 

d.  Development  of  spiritual  side. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  On  page  246  of 
Pounding  of  Utah,  by  Young,  is  Rebec- 
ca Riter's  story  of  the  trials  of  the  first 
winter  in  the  Valley.    She  says: 

The  winter  was  not  one  of  great  storms, 
but  it  was  cold — very  cold — at  times.  I  had 
brought  a  peck  of  wheat  over  the  plains,  and 
it  was  carefully  hidden  away  under  a  pile  of 
wood  to  keep  it  dry.  Christmas  came,  and 
the  children  were  hungry.  I  thought  at  first 
I  would  take  a  handful  or  two  of  the  wheat 
from  its  cache  and  cook  it  for  the  baby.  TTien 
I  thought  of  how  we  had  carefully  conserved 
it  for  our  spring  planting,  so  I  left  it  alone. 
But  one  cold  night  soon  after  Christmas  I 
gave  out  our  last  commeal,  and  then  I  knew 
the  struggle  had  come.  For  days  I  took  the 
little  sack  of  wheat  from  its  hiding-place  and 
looked  at  it.  One  time  I  untied  5ie  string 
that  safely  guarded  the  kernels  and  looked 
in,  but  I  hurriedly  tied  it  again,  and  placed 
the  sack  under  the  brush.  It  must  not  be 
touched  again.  The  wheat  must  be  kept 
for  seed.  And  so  I  fought  with  myself  im- 
til  the  spring  days  came.  Fortunately,  our 
neighbors  gave  us  more  commeal,  or  per- 
haps I  could  not  have  been  strong  enough 
to  keep  from  using  the  wheat  for  the  children. 
We  lived  through  the  winter,  and  the  seed 
saved,  and  when  March  came,  Levi  planted 
it  on  a  little  plot  of  ground  beyond  the  fort, 
and  we  were  very  happy  when  the  green 
sprouts  came  above  the  ground. 

The  Founding  of  Utah,  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  and  thrilling  stories, 
Chapter  23. 

Application :  The  teacher  in  this  lesson 
might  try  to  find  what  problems  are 
beginning  to  puzzle  even  these  yotmg 
people  in  their  understanding  of  chturch 
beliefs.  Encourage  them  to  ask  questions 
concerning  the  behefs  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 

Lesson  72.  The  United  States  Army 
Sent  To  Utah 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly),  No.  72. 
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Supplementary  References:  Roberts' 
Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  4,  pp.  198,  ff.  The  teacher  might  be 
interested  in  reading  certain  parts  of  the 
book  by  Susa  Young  Gates,  John  Stev^ 
ens'  Courtship:  pp.  51-58,  70-76, 

Objective:  If  one  keeps  the  faith  the 
Lord  will  do  His  share  to  aid. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Lack  of  Communication  Between  East 
and  West. 
II.  Troublesome  Rumors. 

a.  Lies  told  by  former  judges. 

b.  President  Pierce  investigates. 

III.  Situation  Under  President  Buchanan. 

a.  Reorganized  government. 

b.  Saints  learn  of  army's  advance. 

IV.  Determination  of  Saints  to  Keep  Army 

Out. 

a.  General    Daniel    H.    Wells   ordered 
out. 

b.  Preparation  to  bum  houses  and  de- 
stroy crops  if  necessary. 

V.  Peaceful  Settlement. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  TuUidge,  a  Non- 


Mormon,    in    his    History    of   Brigham 
Young  says: 

No  sooner  had  the  [U.  S.  Army]  expe- 
dition started,  than  delegations  of  chiefs  and 
noted  Indian  warriors  came  from  every  di- 
rection to  offer  to  Governor  Young  their 
services  and  the  alliance  of  their  tribes.  They 
came  from  Colorado,  from  the  Missouri, 
from  the  Columbia,  from  the  Platte,  from 
Nevada;  and,  had  they  been  encouraged  by 
Governor  Young,  would  surely  have  gath- 
ered, with  their  forces  from  every  part  of 
America,  and  struck  for  a  common  ven- 
geance. 

Tullidge  then  tells  how  Governor  Young, 
not  wishing  the  army  destroyed,  wisely  sent 
the  chief  back  home,  telling  them  of  his  ap- 
preciation, but  for  them  to  "keep  the  peace 
with  the  Whites." 

Application :  Let  the  students  see  that 
whenever  God's  chosen  people  have 
done  their  utmost  to  aid  themselves  and 
gain  success,  that  He  has  always  come 
to  their  aid,  saving  them  from  perils  in 
a  marvelous  manner.  See  if  students  can 
give  examples. 


SUGGESTIONS  WHICH  MAY  HELP  IN  CARING  FOR  PUPILS  DURING 

PRIESTHOOD  PERIOD 


Church  History  pupils  have  come  from  the 
primary  department  where  they  have  been 
permitted  a  great  deal  o^  activity.  You 
teachers  have  probably  noticed  that  they 
grow  restless  under  the  solid  recitation  period. 
The  extra  half-hour  which  is  now  given  you 
should  prove  a  great  help  in  reinforcing  the 
teaching  of  the  first  period  by  giving  an 
opportunity  for  self-activity  on  the  part  of 
the  class  members. 

For  the  first  activity,  the  teacher  could 
encourage  the  pupils  to  fill  the  extra  sheets 
in  the  lesson  quarterly.  If  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient blank  pages,  a  few  additional  ones 
could  either  be  pasted  or  fastened  in  to  the 
back  cover  of  the  quarterly.  Upon  these 
sheets  they  could  write  what  particularly 
impressed  them  in  each  lesson.  In  addition, 
they  could  be  encouraged  to  bring  pictures 
from  home  to  paste  into  these  sheets.  If  they 
did  this,  the  book  would  become  doubly 
valuable  to  them  and  the  parents  at  home 
would  become  vitally  interested  in  what  their 
children  were  doing  in  their  work.  The  boys 
and  girls  could  obtain  these  pictures  if  they 
watch  the  church  publications  and  the  Deseref 
News.  Often  during  special  celebrations 
other  publications  reproduce  valuable  pic- 
tures. Encourage  these  young  people  to 
gather  what  pictures  they  can.  They  are 
now  at  an  age  when  pictures  begin  to  make 
an  especial  appeal.  A  single  picture  may 
do  more  good  than  a  whole  hotxr  of  talking. 


On  May  5  try  to  have  them  bring  as  many 
pictures  of  Brigham  Young  as  they  can 
which  will  represent  him  at  the  various  stages 
of  his  life.  If  they  can  get  pictures  o^ 
Winter  Quarters,  it  would  serve  to  illustrate 
how  different  conditions  then  were  from 
those  now. 

May  12  Mother's  Day. 

Third  Sunday,  May  19— The  seagull 
monument  would  be  an  inspiring  picture  to 
use.  The  children  then  could  write  the  story 
briefly,  the  teacher  reinforcing  the  lesson  of 
the  faith  of  the  Saints. 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  26 — The  children 
might  be  interested  in  collecting  pictures  of, 
buffalo  and  Indians.  They  could  then  sketch 
briefly  how  the  Pioneers  had  trouble  with 
the  buffalo  and  how  they  aided  the  Indians. 
If  they  could  early  begin  to  feel  friendly  to- 
ward the  Indians,  there  would  be  more  tol- 
erance later  in  their  lives.  If  the  group  has 
not  already  made  a  map  of  the  Pioneer  Trsiil, 
it  might  do  so  now. 

Be  especially  careful  in  telling  the  children 
in  their  collecting  of  pictures  that  they  must 
not  deface  books  to  get  them.  Teach  them 
a  wholesome  respect  for  books.  It  might  be 
worthwhile  to  take  time  to  explain  the  vari- 
ous processes  which  are  necessary  to  make  a 
book.  Too  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  bor- 
row library  books  from  which  they  cut 
pictures  which  they  may  desire. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY 

(Exodus  19:8) 

"All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will 
do." 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

First  Sunday,  July  7,  1935 

Lesson  2L  A  Glorious  Cloud 
Texts:  Exodus  13:17-22;  14;  15:1-21; 
Sunday  School  Lessons  (quarterly),  No. 
21. 

Objective:  Implicit  faith  in  God  brings 
great  blessings  to  His  people. 

Memory  Gem:  "The  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  song." — Ex.  15:2. 

Songs:  "He  Cares  For-  Me,"  Songs 
/or  Little  People. 

Pictures:  "The  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  No.  2;  Set  of  colored  primary 
pictures.  "Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,"  No. 
47.     Bible  Primer. 

Outline: 

I.  The  Route  Israel  Took. 

a.  Through  Sinai. 

b.  Why  they  went  that  way. 
II.  Israel  Delivered. 

a.  Pharaoh  pursues. 

b.  The  pillar  and  the  cloud. 

c.  Faith  and  courage  of  Moses. 

d.  The  miracle  at  the  Red  Sea. 

Point  of  Contact:  Teacher  should 
bring  to  class  a  pan  of  water.  Have  the 
children  make  experiments  with  the 
water,  trying  to  divide  it.  Use  some 
object  to  cut  the  water  in  two.     See 


what  happens.  Hold  it  back  from  one 
side  with  your  hands.  Is  it  possible? 
Try  blowing  it  back.  That  helps  some. 
Lead  the  children  to  see  that  it  is  not 
humanly  possible  to  part  a  body  of  water. 
Do  you  think  it  could  ever  be  done? 
Who  could  do  it? 

Application:  Who  has  more  power 
than  any  human  being  on  earth?  Who 
has  more  strength?  Our  Memory  Gem 
says  it  this  way:  "The  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  song."  In  whom  shall  we 
put  our  trust?  When  we  are  given  diffi- 
cult tasks  to  do,  in  whom  should  we 
trust?  Is  anything  too  great  for  Heavenly 
Father  to  do?  {Teacher,  be  prepared 
with  specific  tasks  that  the  children  are 
called  upon  to  do.  Example :  Two-and- 
one-half -minute  talk.)  Who  can  help 
them  do  it? 

Second  Sunday,  July  14,  1935 

Lesson  22.  Bread  from  Heaven 

Texts:  Exodus  15:22-27;  16;  Sunday 
School  Lessons  (quarterly) ,  No.  22. 

Objective:  Oar  physical  necessities 
such  as  food  and  drink  are  the  gift  of  a 
loving  Father. 

Memory  Gem:  "Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread." 

Songs:  "All  Things  Bright  and  Beau- 
tiful," Songs  for  Little  People — Daniel- 
son  and  Conant. 

Pictures.  "Israelites  in  the  Desert." 
Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,  p.  103; 
Bible  Primer,  p.  52. 
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Outline: 

I.  The  Bitter  Water  of  Marah. 
11.  The  Springs  and  Palms  of  Elin. 

III.  Food  Supplied  Miraculously. 

a.  The  murmurings. 

b.  Moses  and  Aaron  promise  food. 

c.  God  speaks  from  the  cloud. 

d.  Quails  at  even. 

c.  Manna  in  the  morning. 

IV.  Regulations  Concerning  Manna. 

a.  Enough  for  each  day. 

b.  Double  supply  on  the  Sabbath. 

Point  of  Contact:  Talk  with  the  chil- 
dren about  bread — "the  staff  of  life,"  the 
importance  of  it  in  our  daily  menus,  etc. 
Let  the  children  name  the  different  kinds 
of  bread  at  the  bakeries  and  that  that 
Mother  makes.  This  could  lead  to  the 
strange  kind  of  bread  the  Heavenly  Fath- 
er sent  to  the  Israelites  to  eat. 

Also  refer  to  Leaflet  Lesson  No.  22. 

Application:  Have  you  ever  been  very 
hungry?  We  often  think  we  are  very 
hungry  if  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  with- 
out food  for  just  one  meal.  Can  you 
imagine  how  the  Israelites  felt  to  be  out 
in  a  desert  for  days  without  food  or 
drink?  Who  sent  it  to  them?  Who  gives 
us  our  food?  (Teachers,  make  it  clear 
to  the  children  that  though  God  doesn't 
send  food  direct  from  heaven  as  was 
necessary  with  the  Israelites,  He  sends 
the  rain,  sun,  etc.,  and  through  these 
forces  of  nature  our  food  is  produced.) 
How  can  we  show  Heavenly  Father  our 
thanks  for  our  food?  There  is  one  way 
that  many  people  neglect  and  that  is 
through  the  blessing  on  the  food.  Many 
people  bless  the  food  but  do  not  thank 
Him  for  it.  I  think  the  "thanks"  should 
come  first.  Is  yours  in  your  home  like 
that?  Let  us  check  on  it  this  week  and 
see  if  our  blessing  is  worded  so  that  we 
always  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
such  wonderful  gifts  as  food  and  drink. 

Third  Sunday,  July  21,  1935 

Review 

Review  No.  6.  We  feel  sure  that  by 
the  time  you  teachers  have  reached  this 
sixth  review  you  should  feel  that  they 
have  a  very  definite  important  place  in 
our  course  of  study.  It  is  hoped  that 
before  now  you  have  ceased  wondering 
why  one  month  the  review  may  come 
on  the  last  Sunday,  and  the  next  time  it 


may  come  on  the  second  or  third  Sunday. 
Is  it  clear  that  they  are  given  to  review 
definite  units  of  work?  For  four  Sun- 
days we  have  talked  of  Moses  and  his 
wonderful  leadership  under  the  hand  of 
God.  At  the  end  of  this  unit's  work 
strive  to  review  these  stories  in  a  way 
that  will  satisfy  you  that  the  applications 
of  these  lessons  have  fitted  the  lives  of 
the  children.  A  review  is  not  only  to  see 
what  the  children  know  about  the  stories 
given,  but  to  show  the  teacher  what  she 
has  failed  to  teach.  As  the  children  talk 
about  these  stories,  observe  if  they  have 
caught  the  message  each  one  has  to  give. 
Did  you  cause  them  to  feel  that  "Faith  in 
God  brings  great  blessings  to  His 
people,"  that  all  that  we  have  are  "Gifts 
of  a  loving  Father,"  that  "Trust  in  God 
brings  everlasting  strength?"  Here  is  an- 
other advantage  of  your  review.  If  you 
see  that  the  children  have  not  grasped 
the  message  of  each  lesson,  now  is  your 
opportunity  to  re-enforce  it. 

What  a  beautiful  unit  these  Moses 
stories  are.  Begin  this  review  with,  "The 
baby  Moses  in  the  river,  saved  by  God, 
and  follow  his  life,  showing  the  mighty 
purpose  for  which  he  was  saved. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 

Lesson  23.  Sinai,  The  Mount  of  God 

Texts:  Exodus,  12;  20;  Sunday  School 
Lessons  (quarterly).  No.  23. 

Objective:  Lasting  happiness  comes 
through  obeying  the  taw  of  God. 

Memory  Gem:  "AH  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  we  will  do." — Ex.  19:8. 

Songs:  "Obedience" /Cinder^ar^en  and 
Primary  Songs — Thomassen. 

Picture:  "The  Laws  of  the  Lord," 
Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,  p.  108; 
Bible  Primer,  p.  54. 

Outline: 

I.  The  Journey  to  Mt.  Sinai. 
II.  Preparations  for  Receiving  the  Law. 

a.  The  covenant. 

b.  People  purified. 

c.  Bounds  set. 

III.  The  Demonstrations  on  the  Mount. 

IV.  The  Law. 

a.  How  given. 

b.  The  Ten  Commandments. 

c.  The  tablets  of  stone. 
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Point  of  Contact:  In  a  certain  public 
school  room,  hanging  on  the  front  of 
the  teacher's  closet  door,  is  a  paper.  On 
this  paper  are  written  rules  or  laws  that 
the  teacher  and  pupils  agreed  should  be 
obeyed  in  this  school  room.  These  rules 
were  made  so  that  every  one  in  this 
school  room  can  be  happy.  And  so  long 
as  every  one  obeys  them  they  are  happy. 
But  suppose  someone  breaks  a  certain 
law.  What  happens?  Today  we  are 
going  to  talk  of  the  laws  Heavenly  Fath- 
er gave  us  to  obey. 

Application:  Can  you  imagine  what 
this  world  would  be  like  if  people  did 


not  obey  God's  laws  at  all?  Many  people 
do  not  follow  them,  which  causes  much 
unhappiness  in  the  world.  What  was 
the  first  thing  that  Heavenly  Father 
asked  the  people  to  do?  (Always  pray 
to  Him. )  When  do  you  pray  to  Heaven- 
ly Father?  Let  us  name  the  different 
times  we  should  pray  to  Him  during  the 
week.  (Mention  prayer  in  Sunday 
School,  Primary,  Blessing  on  food,  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer,  prayers  for 
special  things,  etc. ) 

Note:  See  Kindergarten  Department 
for  activities  during  Priesthood  period 
(January  to  May). 


Questions  Used  in  ^eachin^ 

By  Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 

The  following  are  types  of  questions  used  in  Sunday  School: 

1 .  The  question  that  is  never  asked. 

2.  The  question  that  is  asked  but  answered  quickly  by  the  teacher  lest  someone 
dse  try. 

3.  The  question  whose  answer  the  teacher  insists  on  finishing. 

4.  The  question  that  is  shot  at  the  target    (pupil)    and  demands  rapid-fire 
answers. 

5.  The  elaborate,  complicated  question  that  cannot  be  answered  until  explained. 

6.  The  question  that,  half-awakened,  is  smothered  under  a  blanket  of  verbiage. 

7.  The  question  that  refuses  every  answer  unless  couched  in  the  words  of  the 
teacher. 

8.  The  listless,  anemic  question  that  dies  of  inanition. 

9.  The  question  that  Ignorance  can  answer  with  "Yes"  or  "No." 

10.  The  question  that  displays  the  ignorance  of  all  but  the  teacher. 

11.  The  question  that  gives  the  timid  courage  for  expression. 

12.  The  question  that  persists  long  after  the  class  period  has  passed  from 
memory. 

13.  The  question  that  establishes  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Asker  and 
Answerer. 

14.  The  question  that  establishes  interest  in  what  is  to  come. 

15.  The  question  that  gently  cultivates  mental  and  spiritual  soil,  preparing  it 
to  bring  forth  consistent  growth. 

Which  do  you  use? 


Kindergarten 
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CONCERT  RECITATION 

"Every  morning  seems  to  say 
There's   something  happy  on  the  way. 
And  God  sends  love  to  you." 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY 
First  Sunday,  July  7, 1935 

Special  Review  Sunday 

This  is  called  the  Special  Review  Sun- 
day, because  on  this  day  we  review  all 
of  the  lessons  of  the  previous  month. 
The  teacher  plans  so  carefully  for  this 
Sunday  that  the  children  will  do  most 
of  the  talking.  Pictures  and  other  types 
of  illustrative  material  which  were  used 
last  month  will  be  used  again  in  the  re- 
view to  assist  in  the  recall  of  the  lesson 
— "Jesus  Calls  His  Disciples."  Why 
were  the  fishermen  willing  to  leave  their 
nets  and  be  Jesus'  helpers?  How  was 
Jesus  able  to  know  that  these  fishermen 
were  good  men?  How  can  we  live 
"near  to  God?"  Why  did  Jesus  need 
apostles  and  disciples?  Can  you  name 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  our 
Church?  Who  helps  the  President  of  our 
Church  choose  his  Apostles?  What  did 
Jesus  tell  this  rich  young  man  to  do? 
Why  was  he  not  able  to  do  it?  Do  you 
love  your  Heavenly  Father  more  than 
anything  in  the  world?  How  can  you 
prove  your  love?  Take  plenty  of  time 
in  talking  about  the  pictures. 

The  children  may  tell  where  and  how 
they  saw  the  Flag  displayed  on  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Discuss  their  participa- 
tion in  the  day's  festivities. 

(Classes  outside  the  United  States 
should  adapt  this  lesson  to  the  flag  of 
their  own  country.) 

Review  the  gem  and  a  rest  exercise 
learned  last  month. 

Suggestive  practice  songs  for  July: 

Choose   one   of  the   following:      "A 


Prayer  to  Jesus,"  Songs  for  Little  People 
— Danielson  and  Conant;  "Jesus  Our 
Loving  Friend,"  "Flag  Of  My  Heart," 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs —  Fran- 
ces K.  Thomassen. 

Memory  Gem:  The  Concert  Recita- 
tion. 

Second  Sunday,  July  14,  1935 

Lesson  32.    "Thy  Faith  Hath  Made 
Thee  Whole." 

Texts:  Mark  5:25-34;  Life  Lessons 
For  Little  Ones,  First  Year. 

Objective:  Implicit  faith  with  earnest 
work  brings  the  blessings  o/  heaven. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  A  Sufferer  Comes  to  Jesus, 

a.  A  woman  ill  twelve  years. 

b.  Doctors  could  not  cure  her. 

c.  Had  heard  of  Jesus'  healing  power. 
II.  Jesus  Pauses  to  Give  a  Blessing. 

a.  On  His  way  with  Jairus  to  bless  his 
daughter  in  her  illness. 

b.  The  sick  woman  touches  His   gar- 
ment; her  faith  is  great. 

c.  The  woman  goes  on  her  way, 

d.  Jestis  felt  her  touch. 

1.  He  called  to  her. 

2.  She  fell  at  His  feet. 

III.  "Thy  Faith  Hath  Made  Thee  Whole." 

a.  IShe  would  be  wel  because  of  her 
faith. 

b.  Jesus  promised  her  health. 

c.  She  w^ent  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

Lesson  Enrichment :  Cut  from  a  maga- 
zine a  picture  of  children  in  activities 
that  require  good  health  and  vigor — ^boys 
playing  ball,  some  young  swimmers,  some 
children  dancing,  etc.  Bring  to  class  also 
a  sample  of  a  fresh  vegetable — spinach, 
carrots,  turnips,  etc.    Find  out  how  many 
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of  the  children  really  like  this  particular 
vegetable.  Then  talk  with  them  about 
its  food  value  and  that  if  we  try  hard 
we  may  learn  to  like  its  taste.  Knowing 
that  it  will  help  to  give  us  good  health, 
we  will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  eat  it 
as  we  say: 

"It  tastes  better  than  I  thought — 
I'll  eat  it  'cause  I  know  I  ought." 

The  children  in  the  picture  must  eat 
this  kind  of  vegetable.  Some  of  them 
may  not  have  liked  its  taste,  at  first,  but 
the  promise  it  gave  of  good  health  and 
better  fun  helped  them  to  make  the  effort 
to  like  it. 

One  day  Betty  Lou  went  with  her 
mother  to  a  hospital.  There  were  many 
sick  people  there  waiting  to  be  made  well. 

While  Betty  Lou's  mother  w^as  calling 
on  her  sick  friend,  Betty  Lou  sat,  like 
a  real  grown  up  lady,  on  a  chair  in  the 
waiting  room  near  the  hospital  door.  She 
saw  nurses  dressed  in  white  going  in  and 
out  of  the  many  rooms  along  the  hall. 
She  saw  a  man  who  she  knev/  was  a 
doctor  because  he  had  a  kind  face  and 
soft  voice,  like  the  doctor  who  had  been 
to  her  home  when  she  had  measles.  He 
carried  a  bag  such  as  all  doctors  carry. 

As  Betty  Lou  sat  watching  the  visitors 
go  quietly  in  and  out  of  the  door,  she 
tried  to  count  to  herself  the  number  of 
sick  ones  who  must  be  in  this  large  place. 
"It  would  need  many  nurses  and  doctors 
to  care  for  them  all,"  she  thought. 

On  a  wall  near  Betty  Lou's  chair  hung 
a  picture  of  Jesus.  As  the  little  girl  look- 
ed at  it  she  remembered  stories  she  had 
heard  in  Sunday  School  of  "The  Great 
Physician,"  how  He  had  helped  the  sick 
when  He  lived  on  the  earth.  "He  is 
helping  the  sick  ones  here,"  she  thought, 
"for  many  of  them  must  pray  to  Him 
every  day,  asking  for  His  blessings." 

Let  us  say  together  a  little  prayer,  ask- 
ing Heavenly  Father  to  bless  the  sick  who 
are  in  the  hospital  today.  The  teacher 
will  lead  in  the  prayer,  the  children  re- 
peating it  after  her. 

Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  at  helping 
someone  who  is  ill.  Fan  him;  lift  his 
head  gently  with  one  arm  and  with  the 
other  one  hold  a  glass  from  which  he 
will  drink;  shake  a  pillow  to  lay  under 
his  head;  walk  on  tiptoe  in  and  out  of  the 
room;  whisper  softly,  "I  hope  you  feel 
better  today." 


Third  Sunday,  July  21,  1935 

Lesson  33.  Jesus  Heals  The  Centur- 
ion's Servant 

Texts:  Matthew  8:5-13;  Luke  7:1-10; 
Weed's  A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young, 
chap.  27;  Life  Lessons  /or  Little  Ones, 
First  Year. 

Objective:  Implicit  faith  with  earnest 
work  brings  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Lesson  Enrichment :  For  days  and  days 
the  four  little  Johnsons  had  talked  of  the 
week-end  they  were  going  to  spend  in 
the  mountains  fishing  and  hiking  with 
Uncle  Bob.  Mother  had  sewed  extra 
buttons  on  the  clothes  they  were  to  wear 
and  the  mentholatum  jar  stood  ready 
near  the  fishing  tackle.  Mentholatum 
is  good  for  scratches  and  mosquito  bites. 

Here's  a  letter  from  Uncle  Bob,  telling 
them  just  what  time  to  be  ready  to  leave. 
But  how  disappointed  the  boys  were 
when  they  opened  the  letter  and  learned 
that  Uncle  Bob  had  been  sent  to  a  new 
job  and  could  not  spend  his  vacation 
with  his  four  nephews. 

Immediately  upon  getting  Uncle  Bob's 
message  the  little  Johnsons  set  out  to  get 
a  substitute  for  him.  Grandpa  was  crip- 
pled with  rheumatism,  and  Cousin  Burt 
had  no  car.  There  was  a  new  baby  at 
Uncle  Jack's  house  and  he  was  needed 
there,  or  else  he  would  have  gone  with 
them,  gladly. 

When  a  telegram  from  Uncle  Bob 
came  the  next  morning  telling  them  that 
he  had  managed  to  arrange  l^s  work  so 
that  he  could  keep  his  promise  to  them, 
they  were  the  happiest  youngs'ters  in 
town.  Fred,  who  was  just  past  six  said, 
"I  knew  he'd  do  it,  'cause  I've  been  pray- 
ing.' 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  need 
for  repeating  a  prayer.  Perhaps  the 
prayer  will  need  to  be  said  many  times 
before  it  is  answered.  Explain  the  mean- 
ing of  faith.  What  does  "I  believe" 
mean? 

Tell  of  the  faith  of  the  gardener  when 
he  sows  his  seed;  of  the  mother  bird  as 
she  sits  day  after  day  on  her  little  eggs. 
A  splendid  lesson  on  faith  and  earnest 
effort  is  in  "The  Story  of  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  of  July"  on  page  73  of  our  text, 
"Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  First 
Year."  It  was  written  by  Sister  Marian 
B.  Kerr. 
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Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  at  being  Sol- 
diers and  march;  then  be  drummer  boys. 
Wave  an  imaginary  flag.  Be  tin  or 
wooden  soldiers  also. 

Lesson  34.   The  Story  of  the 
Twenty-fourth 

( This  lesson  may  supplement  lesson  33. ) 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28,  1935 

Lesson  35.   The  Blind  Beggar 

Texts:  John  9:1-41;  Life  Lessons  for 
Little  Ones,  First  Year. 

Objective:  Implicit  faith  with  earnest 
work  brings  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Today  let  our  it  by  some  such  little  verse  as  the  foUow- 
Lesson  Enrichment  help  the  children  to  ing: 
more  keenly  appreciate  the  blessing  of 
sight.  Put  something  that  is  pretty  to 
look  at  into  a  paper  bag.  One  child  may 
put  his  hand  into  the  sack  and  feel  what 
is  there.  He  may  try  to  guess  what  it 
is.    Then  let  him  take  it  from  the  bag 


servants  could  make  him  well,  that  he 
asked  his  mother  to  take  him  where  the 
President  was. 

President  Smith  lifted  the  bandage 
from  the  blind  eyes,  and  looking  into 
them  asked  Heavenly  Father  to  bless  this 
little  boy.  Today  this  child  sees,  as  we 
are  seeing,  all  of  the  beauties  in  God's 
world.  His  great  faith  was  thus  re- 
warded.— Sunday  Morning  In  The  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Cradle  Class  Suggestions 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
flag  to  these  little  people,  but  we  can 
begin  to  teach  citizenship  and  love  for 


"When  my  country's  flag  I  see 
It  always  seems  to  say  to  me 
Be  brave  and  kind  as  you  can  be." 

Have  at  least  one  flag  of  your  own 
country  in  the  class.     Let  the  children 
and  look  at  it— a  brightly  colored  ball—      take  turns  waving  it.    March  around  the 
a  paper  flower — a  lovely  picture — a  piece      circle,  one  child  carrying  the  flag.  Place 


of  pretty  cloth,  etc. 

'Talk  with  the  children  about  the  care 
of  the  eyes.  We  never  run  carrying 
a  sharp  instrument.  We  do  not  stare 
at  a  bright  light  or  attempt  to  cut  out 
pictures  in  the   dark.     We  go  to  bed 


a  piece  of  light-colored  wrapping  paper 
on  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the  circle, 
then  the  teacher  may  draw  the  outline 
of  the  flag.  With  colored  crayons  let 
the  children  fill  in  the  colors. 

In  the  United  States  arrange  the  chil- 


early  and  have  lots  of  sldep  to  help  make  dren  in  groups  of  five,  their  left  arms 

the  eyes  strong  and  bright.  hanging  at  the  sides,  touching  each  other. 

Once  a  little  boy  had  a  severe  illness  Extend  the  right  arms  outward.    Each 

which  caused  him  to  lose  his  eyesight,  group  represents  a  star.    In  other  coun- 

President    Joseph    F.    Smith,    who   was  tries  arrange  to  suit  flag  design. 

then  the  President  of  our  church,  was  Show  pictures  of  ships  carrjdng  the 

preaching  to  the  people  in  the  little  town  flag. 

where  the  blind  boy  lived.    So  much  did  Talk  about  flags  of  other  countries, 

the  little  boy  believe  that  one  of  God's  and  show  them  if  they  are  avaflable. 

THE  PRIESTHOOD  ACTIVITY  PERIOD 

During  this  month  patriotism  may  be  paper  are  interspersed  to  give  the  effect 


the  theme  of  this  period's  activity. 

A  story  period  in  which  the  little  peo- 
ple appear  in  patriotic  stories,  and  the 
history  of  the  country's  flag  may  be 
given. 

For  the  United  States  a  living  flag  may 


of  stars.  A  double  row  of  children  hold- 
ing red  paper  represent  the  red  stripes. 
White  stripes  are  arranged  in  the  same 
way.  At  a  signal  all  hands  holding  papers 
are  extended  above  the  head,  and  this 
gives  the  effect  of  a  living  flag.  This  ex- 
ercise may  be  adapted  by  the  teacher  to 


1^11          , . ,        ,  .           r      J      1  ./  txL-iac  ludy  uc  duapLcu  oy  tne  teacner  to 

be  made  by  puttmg  stripes  of  red  wh,te  ^^^  ^       ^^           J^^^  J           .^ 

and  blue  crepe  paper  m  the  children  s  the  children  live. 

hands  and  arranging  them  in  groups  rep-  ,     Have  a  play  parade.     Make  hats  of 

resenting  the  field,  stars,  and  stripes  of  nev/spapers  and  pins.    Carry  the  flag  and 

the  flag.    One  group  holds  the  blue  paper  march  around  the  block  in  an  orderly, 

making  the  field.    Children  holding  white  quiet  way. 


2^  Funny  Bone 


I  like  the  laughter  that  opens  the  lips  and 
the  heart — that  shows  at  the  same  time  pearls 
and  the  soul. — Victor  Hugo.  [^ 

RETOLD  JOKES 


Short  and  Snappy 

She:      "I'm  Suzette,  Oriental  dancer." 
He:     "Shake!" 

Seasick? 

Steward:      "How   would   you  like  your 
breakfast,  sir?" 

Passenger:     "With  an  anchor  on  it!" 

No  Leg  to  Stand  On 

In  the  High  Court  of  Ciceronia. 
Plaintiff's  lawyer:     "I  rest  the  case." 
Knowlton:      "You   ought   to,   it's   pretty 
weak." 

Banish  Your  Fear,  Landlord 

"Mr.  Casey,"  said  the  landlord  to  Pat,  "I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  raise  your  rent." 

"Ah,  now  don't  be  afraid,  sir.  Begorra, 
you'll  have  to,  for  I  can't." 

It  is  to  Laugh 

"Are  you  laughing  at  me?"  asked  the  pro- 
fessor sternly  of  his  class. 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  came  the  reply  in  chortis. 

"Then,"  asked  the  prof.,  "what  else  is  there 
in  the  room  to  laugh  at?" 

Full  of  His  Subject 

"This  afternoon,"  the  presiding  officer  an- 
nounced at  the  conference  of  ministers,  "El- 
der Jones  will  read  a  paper  on  'The  Devil.* 
Please  be  prompt  in  attendance,  for  Brother 
Jones  has  spent  much  time  on  the  paper  and 
is  full  of  his  subject." 

Hard  Luck 

"One  of  my  daughters  has  tonsilitis,  and 
the  other  one  has  sprained  her  wrist." 

"That  certainly  is  hard  luck." 

"Yes.  Nothing  works  out  right.  The  one 
who  sprained  her  wrist  sings,  and  the  one 
who  has  the  sore  throat  plays  the  piano." 

Why  Brag  About  the  Spider 

"See  the  spider,  my  son,  spinning  its  web. 
Is  it  not  wonderful?  Do  you  reflect  that  no 
man  could  spin  that  web,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  might  try?" 

"Well,  what  of  it.  Watch  me  spin  this 
top.  No  spider  can  do  that,  no  matter  how 
he  might  try." 


Around  the  Dormitory 

Collegiate:  "I  want  something  to  wear 
around  the  dormitory." 

Sales  Girl:  "How  large  is  your  dormi- 
tory?" 

A  StiU  Hunt 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Emily  fervently,  "if  the 
Lord  had  only  made  me  a  man!" 

"Perhaps  He  has,"  returned  Orson,  "only 
you  haven't  fotmd  him  yet." 

Marital  Complications 

Office  Boy:  "Guy  in  front  says  can  you 
let  him  have  some  of  the  back  alimony  you 
owe  his  wife!  He's  just  back  from  th'  honey- 
moon trip,  and  he  needs  it!" 

The  Correct  Answer 

Evans:    "What  three  words  are  used  most 
among  high  school  students?" 
Lem:     "Idon't  know." 
Evans:    "Correct." 

In  the  Cow  Country 

"What  caused  you  to  beat  up  that  fellow?" 
"He  insulted  my  girl." 
"Why,  all  he  said  was  that  she  dances  like 
a  zephyr." 

"My  mistake!    I  thought  he  said  heifer." 

She  Knew  Her  History 

Girl:     "I  maintain,  that  love-making  is  just 

the  same  as  it  always  was." 

Boy  Friend:     "How  do  you  know?" 
Girl:     "I  just  read  about  a  Greek  maiden 

who  sat  and  listened  to  a  lyre  all  evening." 

A  Problem  Solved 

"Anyhow,  there's  one  advantage  in  having 
a  wooden  leg,"  said  the  veteran. 

"What's  that?"  asked  his  friend. 
You  can   hold   your  stockings   up  with 
thumb-tacks." 

An  Omen 

Mother:  "Johnny,  I  have  some  good  news 
for  you. 

Johnny  (without  enthusiasm):  "Yeah,  I 
know.    Brother  is  home  from  college." 

Mother:  "How  did  you  know?" 

Johnny:  "My  bank  won't  rattle  any  more." 


ICO 


MOTOR,  OIL 


\PEP88j 

GASOLINE 


CREATING  EMPLOYMENT 

Every  time  you  buy  Pep  88  gasoline  and  Vico 
motor  oil,  you  help  promote  the  welfare  of  your 
own  community.  Hundreds  of  families  receive 
their  livelihood  from  employment  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  of  these  well-known  local 
products. 

UTAH  OIL  REFINING  CO. 


J/ifr" 


When  You 
Modernize 
Your  Home 


Use 


BENNETT'S 

PURE  PAINT 

for  exterior  surfaces 

GLOSS  INTERIOR 
FINISH 

for  walls  and  woodwork 

QUICK  ENAMEL 

for  gay  coloring 
Made  and  Sold  by 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT 
COMPANY 

61-65  West  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City 

Dealers  Throughout  the 

Intermountain  Region 


^nnountements; 


or  invitations  remember  that  we  can  furnish 
you  with  the  latest  and  smartest  in  wedding 
stationery.  A  wide  selection  of  beautiful  up- 
to-date  type  faces  enable  us  to  produce  for 
you  announcements  or  invitations  of  distinction 
and     individuality.       Prices    most    reasonable. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Prompt, 
Careful  Attention 


29  Richards  Street 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SEE  UTAH  :-:  TALK  UTAH 


For  Her  Prosperity  Support  Her  Industry 

Your  Cakes,  Puddings,  Fruits  and  Candies 

ARE  BETTER  WHEN  YOU  USE 

Utah   Sugar 

It  has  no  superior  for  any  Cooking  purpose 


SAY  THAT  YOV  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


RULON  S.   Ifl-ELLS 

CH^'fJCH  Office    Bldg* 
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